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Or the many thorny problems that will demand the early attention 
of the coming Liberal Government, the question of religious in- 
struction in the schools is likely to prove one of the most trouble- 
some. The Government will have to face, on the one hand, the 
relentless opposition of the Church should any attempt be made to 
curtail the privileges that powerful organisation at present enjoys. 
On the other hand, the majority of Nonconformists will resist any 
proposal to remove religious instruction from the educational field ; 
while any half measure will provoke the hostility of that section of 
the Radical party which holds that secular education is the only 
solution of the difficulty. However great may be the majority of 
the new Government, there is little doubt that the proposal to amend 
the Education Act will involve some diminution of that majority ; 
while any weak attempt to reconcile opposing interests at the ex- 
pense of fundamental principles may well prove the first step in that 
process of disintegration which seems to be the fatal heritage of all 
parties of reform. One thing at least is certain. The introduction 
of any measure will plunge the whole political world into strife and 
confusion, marked by the bitterness and acrimony which religious 
disputes so universally provoke. 

It needs but little discernment to see that the decision of the 
Liberal leaders must be made now, in a period of comparative 
calm, while the question can be examined dispassionately in all its 
bearings. The party will court—and will merit—disaster, if, in 
the good old way, it procrastinates, in the hope that some happy 
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chance will solve the difficulty for it; and so finds itself forced to 
decide amid the din and confusion of battle. 

So far as one can judge, the policy of delay and indecision at 
present governs the councils of the party. If that policy retains 
possession of the field, we may expect in the electoral campaign 
some brilliant specimens of that species of political oratory which 
consists in vague suggestion and indefinite promises, whose special 
virtue is that while it commits the leaders to nothing it gives each 
section of the party the strongest hopes of ultimate success, Such 
@ course may conceivably gain a few votes at the election; but it 
will intensify the subsequent division in the ranks when one 
section finds that it has been deceived. The wisest course, if the 
leaders have eyes for anything beyond the coming election, is for 
them to declare their policy even at the cost of present votes, 
to lay down in plain and unmistakable terms the political principles 
on which they propose to act. They may lose the support of some 
irreconcilables ; but they will at least have behind them a party on 
which they can depend when the question comes before the House 
of Commons. 

How then to find this policy? What are those clear and 
definite priociples which alone can command the general support 
of any progressive party ? 

A school supported out of the public exchequer is a State 
institution ; and, like every other State institution, its functions have 
some direct relation to the activities of the State itself. The function 
of the State school is to prepare the youth of the nation for the, 
responsibilities of citizenship in later years, to teach them the 
duties of a citizen, to inculcate in them a love for the common 
institutions of the race, to instil into them such knowledge as the 
bulk of the citizens should possess to enable them to perform their 
duties efficiently and intelligently, and to render their minds fit to 
receive such special training as the particular occupation of the 
individual may subsequently require. The State school is in no 
way concerned with any branch of instruction which does not 
directly serve this general object. 

How does religious teaching stand this test? By religious teach- 
ing is commonly meant any specific instruction in the doctrines or 
faith of any religious body. We are bound to admit that the State 
takes no cognisance whatever of the religious inclinations of its 
citizens. In no single instance, from the cradle to the grave, from 
the scavenger to the Prime Minister, does the State demand that 
the citizen should profess any religious faith, He may join the 
army or navy, and may lay down his life in the service of his country. 
He may enter the Civil Service, and undertake the most important 
duties. He may sit upon juries, and decide questions involving the 
life or death of a fellow citizen. He may sit in Parliament itself 
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and assist in making laws for the country. In all this the question 
of his religious belief is in no way concerned. The individual is 
equally qualified in the eye of the State, whether he be Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, Mahommedan or Buddhist, Agnostic or 
Atheist. 

The State school, whose sole function it is to prepare the youth of 
the nation to undertake the responsibilities of citizenship, has, there- 
fore, nothing to do with religious teaching of any kind whatsoever. 
There exists a primd facie case for excluding such teaching from the 
schools, and it rests with those who demand religious education to 
make out a clear and convincing case in favour of the admission of 
religious teachers to schools maintained by the State for State 
purposes. 

‘It is not sufficient to show that the practice is “ desirable,” that 
it would carry with it a certain advantage to the scholar. There 
are many things which the majority of the people may consider 
“desirable,” but which are not regarded as in any way essential to 
the performance of the duties of citizenship; and in no case 's the 
right of entry into the school or State institution granted to out- 
siders. Such instruction as the State considers essential is in every 
other instance given by servants of the State. 

It is not sufficient to say that while there is a State Church the 
State must in common consistency train up its young to belong to 
that Church. If membership of the national Church were regarded 
as a qualification of citizenship, the State would be justified in 
insisting that its youth should be instructed in the doctrines and 
faith of that Church. The Nonconformists have themselves 
destroyed that plea. They have rendered the State Church an 
anachronism. The long struggle for religious freedom has had its 
logical result in the general admission that religious belief is solely 
& question for the individual conscience, and that the State as such 
has nothing whatever to do with it. Moreover, if the argument 
of the State Church has any force, it must limit the teaching in 
the schools to the authorised agents of that Church.’ That position 
would at least be logical; but the Nonconformists have rejected it 
by their claim that all religious bodies should have an equal right 
of entry. 

Again, it may be alleged that the great majority of the citizens 
desire that religious instruction of some sort should be given to 
the children, and that as the action of the State merely follows the 
expressed wishes of the majority of the citizens, this desire for 
religious instruction should also be put into effect. There would 
be considerable force in this argument were there any evidence 
that the majority of the citizens have any such desire. There is, 
however, no such evidence. Thesupporters of the claim commonly 
make vague references to the existence of a State Church, to the 
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number of religious bodies, to the great volume of the demand for 
religious instruction, and the comparative weakness of the cry for 
secular education. As far as the last point is concerned, it need 
only be remarked that a small body of enthusiasts will always 
make more noise in the world than a vastly greater number of 
indifferent opponents. It was remarked during the controversy of 
1870 that, although the country seemed filled with clamour from 
end to end, the parents and the children concerned were quite 
indifferent. The occasion is sometimes referred to as a struggle by 
the great body of the citizens to retain the precious privilege of 
religious education, of which a small minority desired to deprive 
them. In fact, it was merely a struggle between the churches and 
chapels to keep their hold over the minds of the children of the 
State, while the parents of the children regarded the whole affair 
with indifference. If that was true of 1870, it is still more true 
to-day. It has been demonstrated that hardly one in six of the 
men of the nation attends a place of religious worship. Religion 
has, indeed, no place in the lives of the majority of the people. 
How, then, can it be said that the great majority of the citizens 
demand religious instruction for their children ? 

The strongest argument in favour of this instruction undoubt- 
edly rests on the necessity of the moral training of the youth of 
the nation. It may be said that, although the State as such is 
completely indifferent to the religious beliefs of the citizens, yet it 
does regard as essential to good citizenship a sound moral character ; 
that although the State does not explicitly say to the citizen, “ You 
shall believe in this or that dogma of the Church,” yet it does say, 
“You shall be upright in your conduct; you shall have due regard 
for the welfare of your neighbour ; you shall keep your hands from 
pickivug and stealing and your tongue from evil speaking.” In other 
words, although the State forbids or enjoins only certain specific 
actions in its members, yet in so doing it does implicitly require 
that the life of the citizen shall be based upon a general moral 
character of which those specific actions are but manifestations. 
That being so, it may be urged that the State as such is not quali- 
fied to implant the moral character which it requires in its respon- 
sible members ; but that in the churches and chapels of the country 
there exists an organisation whose specific object is to watch over 
the moral welfare of the people, and which is especially adapted 
from the authority which use and tradition attach to it to undertake 
the moral training of the young. 

The argument is a specious one; but it rests upon assumptions 
which are without foundation. 

Firstly, it involves a distinction between moral teaching and 
religious teaching. It assumes that the lay teacher, the State 
servant, is not competent to inculcate in the scholar a perception of 
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the duties of citizenship, of the necessity of self-restraint, and of 
mutual toleration and assistance, which are the fundamental condi- 
tions of a healthy society. It assumes that, even if the lay teacher 
is able to read text-books, and to give lectures on the moral aspects 
of citizenship, such teachings will have no effect in the formation 
of character unless they are administered in combination with the 
supernatural, and given by such persons who can bring to bear the 
authority of the Church and the supernatural terrors upon which its 
discipline rests. 

The simple answer is, that the churches have been tried, and have 
been found wanting. For many hundreds of years they have had 
the field to themselves. They have exercised an unlimited authority 
over the minds and the bodies of men, even to the extent of inflict- 
ing torture and death. It has been in their power to help the man 
to worldly success, or to crush him to the dust. They have exercised, 
and in some parts still exercise, a social tyranny which must have 
given them enormous influence over the lives of the people. To 
their almost unlimited social authority have been added the incal- 
culable influence of the supernatural in ignorant ages, the weight 
of traditional authority, and the imposing effect of ecclesiastical 
ceremonial. With all these advantages the churches have failed. 
Immorality and the absence of the civic virtues preponderate in the 
country side where the influence of the Church is still greatest. 
We must look in the towns for the best types of citizen, where the 
power of the Church has well-nigh disappeared, but where the great 
aggregate of human beings and the intimate association of large 
numbers of people enforce the observance of those social laws 
without which society could not hold together. 

Nor is the cause of this failure of the churches far to seek. The 
churches as religious organisations have always of necessity made it 
their first object to teach religion. In considering their position as 
moral agents it is necessary to ask what is the meaning of this term 
religion. It has been defined as “ morality tinged with emotion,” 
and again as “ emotion tinged with morality.” Neither of these 
definitions bears any appreciable relation to facts. A far truer 
statement is that religion is “theology tinged with morality.” 
Theology has always been the main thing, and morality altogether 
subordinate and dependent on it. And naturally so, as any member 
of a church will admit. What has been the result ? 

Let us consider for a moment the position in a typical country 
village. The children all attend the single school. ‘There the local 
vicar is an overpowering, an awe-inspiring personality. He attends 
periodically to administer the religious instruction, The children 
learn from him that they must be lowly and reverent toward their 
betters, that they must be content in that state of life to which it 
has pleased God to call them, that they must not be covetous, but 
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must live godly lives, loving their neighbours as themselves. They 
are told that the Son of Man had not where to lay His head, and 
that poverty is one of the greatest of Christian virtues. As evi- 
dence of this they are referred to the Bible; and they are enjoined 
to do and believe, or incur the dread penalties there set out. 
During school life the children are no doubt impressed by the 
weight and authority of the priest. But as years roll on that 
personal authority fades away. The man insensibly revises all this 
teaching, and compares it with the hard facts of life. He probably 
finds that the vicar, who taught him that poverty was a virtue, is 
himself, or at least appears to be, one of the wealthiest in the 
neighbourhood ; that he who professed to represent One who had 
not where to lay His head, lives in the best house in the village ; 
that he who represented humility as one of the Christian virtues, 
insists that his social position shall be duly recognised ; in short, 
that the vicar’s practice and precept are very much at variance. 
And so by degrees the Bible terrors which appear to have little 
influence over the priest cease to exercise any restraining power 
over the man. 

This is no fancy picture, but one drawn from the writer’s own 
experience. There is no desire in this to unduly criticise the 
Church or its agent. The latter may be, and often is, a kindly, 
well-intentioned man, who, judged by the standard by which ordi- 
nary men are measured, would be deemed worthy of the highest 
admiration and respect. We need not blame him for the failure of 
the churches. He is but doing as most of us do—acting accord- 
ing to one code of conduct, and oftentimes preaching another; and 
moreover doing so in all sincerity. He is but the victim of cir- 
cumstances. Himself the ordinary product of an individualist 
society, he is expected to live as a bulwark of that society; while 
the religion he teaches is based upon a socialist, or rather a com- 
munist, system. This singular contrast, which marks the lives of us 
all, would be more often noticed were it not for the fact that these 
two positions correspond with the two root characteristics of human 
nature, the individualistic or self-seeking (born of man’s personal 
necessities), and the socialistic (born of his gregarious instincts). 
While, however, we find no fault with the priest measured by human 
standards, the fact remains that his life and teaching are essen- 
tially at variance, and his lessons have consequently no abiding 
influence. 

This brings us to the fundamental weakness of religious instruc- 
tion as a moral agent. It insists upon the acceptance of certain 
theological beliefs as a sine gud non. It inculcates morality as a 
branch of theological practice, and attaches to immorality merely 
theological sanctions. When years weaken or destroy this 
theological structure, they leave the moral teaching without 
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authority: and where in a sparsely populated country side the 
social necessity of a moral code is but little felt, the unfortunate man 
too often finds himself the sport of his passions with little control- 
ling influence. The prevalence of cheap literature and easy com- 
munications have had a twofold effect in this connection. They 
have assisted largely to weaken the influence of theology; but they 
bave also, by bringing the man into more intimate communication 
with his fellows, replaced the weakened theological sanction by the 
powerful influence of social life. 

We venture therefore to say that the history of religious 
organisations in this country does not provide them with that over- 
whelming case which is necessary to support their claim to enter the 
State schools. As religious teaching is not essential to the moral 
training of the young, the daties of citizenship in its widest sense 
may be taught by duly appointed servants of the State; and for the 
rest we may trust to the growing influence of social life, 

Are children then to be deprived of religious teaching even when 
the parents desire it? By no means, 

Where the parent has strong religious feelings that desire will, 
in the nature of things, be intense; and there need be no special 
difficulty in gratifying it. We merely say that the State has 
nothing to do with it, and that the State schools are not the place 
for it. With this reservation the wishes of the parents might be 
met easily enough. The lessons in most schools consist broadly of 
two kinds—lessons of specific instruction, and lessons more particu- 
larly directed to the formation of character. It is to be hoped that 
the latter will fill a larger place in school-life in coming years, ¢.g., 
country rambles, with botanising, geology, &c., where available, or 
visits to museums, botanical gardens, or the like, in large towns. 
These provide an opportunity for the exercise of the teacher’s per- 
sonal influence over the scholars. They also inculcate habits of 
observation and reflection, and could, under proper conditions, be 
made powerful factorsin shaping the moral character of the young. 
Parents desiring religious instruction for their children (beyond 
what Sunday might afford) might have thepower of withdrawing 
their children from such lessons. The child would attend the school 
lessons, except where the parent specifically applied for permission 
to withdraw him. 

In this way we believe a solution can be found to the present 
religious difficulty. It is no compromise, but a logical and con- 
sistent attachment to clear and well-defined principles. 


A. Hook. 
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RE-STATEMENTS OF ECONOMIC 
TENDENCIES. 


WHEN the average elector is called upon to give an opinion on the 
Tariff question he has but a vague perception of the principle of 
Protection, of the conditions involved in its culture, and of its far- 
reaching tendencies. For (1) he is misled by the term “ Fiscal 
Reform”; (2) his mind is diverted from the responsibility of 
disturbing the natural play of economic principles that have long 
and successfully stood the test of experience, by being told that the 
proposed tariffs involve only partial changes, the burden of which 
would fall upon the foreigner, At the same time he is alarmed by 
the cry of the so-called Fiscal Reformer that the re-adjustment of 
Tariffs demands .our immediate attention, if we would avert a 
national catastrophe. (8) He is told that such changes would 
produce certain effects, without being shown the causal relation 
between them. The effects are said to be specially advantageous 
to producers, who, desirous of securing any extra gain, accept such 
assurance without critical inquiry as to its justification. Others, 
too, as the friends of producers, approve the changes proposed, and 
are less critical because of their remoter interest. Others, again, 
with no direct interest as producers, are not opposed to taxation of 
the necessaries of life,on the ground that such a measure, falling 
(as it is alleged) equally upon all classes, would so enrich the 
Exchequer that it would probably have the effect of reducing direct 
taxation on income, which makes the proposals appeal to their own 
interests. And, further (4) it is asserted that political economy is 
an elastic science, which should be adapted to the changes of cir- 
cumstances, and therefore that its principles vary with the times. 
In other words, that there are principles which belong to no 
science ; or that there is a science which has no principles. 

Under these circumstances, it may serve a useful purpose to 
re-state some of the simpler issues of Protection, and to indicate 
some of the fallacies concerning the tendency of economic laws. 
This inquiry will show, we believe, that the true science of 
exchange is based upon principles which have been either mis- 
stated, or lost sight of, by those who pretend that the effects of 
economic laws may be determined, and regulated, by legislation. 

It seems superfluous to point out that the proposals of Tariff 
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Reform are Fiscal only in name, since those of their advocates who 
have the courage to speak plainly have expressly stated that they 
are intended at the same time to “protect ” home industries, and, 
therefore, to benefit the country at large. 

Now these two designs—taxing for revenue, and taxing for 
‘* Protection,”"—are mutually opposed; for it is clear that the 
interest, simply, of the Exchequer is to secure as large a revenue as 
possible to meet the necessities of the State, which in a country 
with large expenditure can only be done by high taxation. On the 
other hand, it is the interest of the producer, as a producer, to be 
taxed as lightly as possible, so that he may turn out his commodities 
as cheaply as possible. He has some control over their cost of 
production by the labour-saving appliances he may employ, his 
resources of economical administration, his skill in utilising waste 
products, and so on; but simply as a producer he has no control 
over market prices. These latter, depending upon supply and 
demand, are determined without him. But it is said that Protection 
will give him that control; it will limit competition for his benefit. 
If then the State will benefit, and the producer will benefit, out of 
whose pocket will these gains come? The producer will not gain 
by simply adding the amount of the tax to the original cost of his 
commodities (including his original profit), To gain by the pro- 
tective tax he must add an extra profit, and this extra profit can 
only be paid by the consumer. 

So the public at large would pay not only the fiscal tax, but 
also the interest on it to the producer for having advanced its 
payment, and, in addition, his extra profit. 

When the public pay a genuine fiscal tax—that is, a tax for 
revenue, they effect an exchange of services with the State. In 
exchange for the amount of the tax, the State gives them the 
service of maintaining public order, of protecting property and 
person, of cheap postage, and so forth. But to whatever extent 
they pay more than this—that is, give more than service for servicc, 
they pay so much for nothing. They gain nothing from the pro- 
ducers, for the latter give them neither more nor better com- 
modities than they obtained before the Protective tax. Indeed, 
they are losers, for, by contributing to the restriction of com- 
petition, they actually enable producers to create monopolies, and 
so to enter into combinations against them. A Protective tax, then, 
tends to disturb the natural economic laws which determine prices ; 
for, by increasing the price of commodities it tends to diminish the 
demand for them, and by restricting competition it tends to 
diminish their supply. 

Is it necessary to point out that if Protection be accorded to one 
industry, it must be accorded to many, if not all, industries? Is 
not the continually extending field of taxation in protected countries 
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a proof of this? And this must be noted, that as the number of 
protected industries increases, so each producer is more and more 
injured ; because producers are also consumers, and so have to pay 
more for all the things they need which they do not themselves 
produce ; and, further, as capitalists, they will have to pay in the 
long run higher wages, since those in their employ are also con- 
sumers, and are injured from the same cause as themselvcs. 

Does the average elector who is willing to pay a tax on bread 
under the impression that he will be thereby aiding the British 
farmer, realise that the bread tax will infallibly lead to other taxes 
which will in the end force him to pay more for all the necessaries 
and enjoyments of life ? 

But we are told that if food be taxed wages will rise, and, 
therefore, with higher wages the worker will possess a larger pur- 
chasing power. This statement asserts that the wage earner after 
the imposition of such taxes will be able to purchase a larger 
number of commodities than before such imposition. We shall, 
however, show that the subject is only partially viewed; that the 
assumption is based upon a fallacy; and that the true tendency 
of the economic laws at work is lost sight of. Let us consider 
the matter. The statement that if food be taxed wages will 
certainly rise out of proportion to the rise occasioned by taxation, 
assumes that the rate of wages is based upon the price of food, 
independently of other considerations. This is a generalisation 
which is fallacious. Wages are determined by the relation of 
demand for labour, to supply of labour. When the demand is 
greater than the supply, wages are high. When demand for and 
supply of labour are equally balanced, wages are natural or 
average. When the supply exceeds the demand, the wages that 
obtain are minimum wages. A minimum wage is that return for 
labour which just enables the worker to live, clothe, and house 
himself. It will be seen, therefore, that the price of food is only 
one of the factors which determine wages. In what way is it a 
factor at all? In the case where wages are high, or average, the 
prices of the necessaries of life affect them indirectly. If there 
should be, from any cause, only a slight increase in the price of 
food, wages would fall, because, so long as there is a sufficient 
margin of wages above the minimum wage (the ratio of demand 
for and supply of labour being constant), the burden of any 
increase in the price of food must be met out of that margin and 
so fall on the wage earner. The purchasing power of the wages 
after the rise in the price of food would be less than before such 
rise—that is, wages would fall. But suppose that from any cause 
the prices of the necessaries of life were so increased as to force 
the emigration of labour from the country, or from one industry to 
auother, then this emigration, by diminishing the labour supply, 
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would tend to raise wages; this effect being also an indirect one. 
So taxation of the necessaries of life in these cases tends either to 
cause wages to fall, or to rise at the expense of displacing labour, 
and thus disorganising the labour market. We may in passing 
remark that this displacement is an injurious displacement, and 
must not be confounded with the liberation of labour consequent 
upon the introduction of machinery. For, in the latter case, the 
economy of labour is balanced by the economy effected of capital, 
so that the labour freed from an industry by the introduction 
of machinery reaps, in one way or another, in the general labour 
market, the benefit of the capital, which, being economised by the 
same cause, is also freed. : 
Unless we could by legislation regulate population and restrain 
the liberty of individuals we could not by any artificial arrange- 
ment maintain high wages, for the natural economic law is always 
at work that there is a constant tendency for labour to flow into 
markets where high wages obtain. So, too, there is a constant 
tendency for labour to flow out of markets where very low wages 
obtain in search of more remunerative employment. Hence, both 
these influences tend to establish in every branch of industry by 
the law of supply and demand a natural or average wage. In the 
case, however, where wages are at a minimum rate an increase in 
the price of the necessaries of life would raise wages directly, for 
if it had not that effect—if, that is to say, the wage earner had to 
bear the increased burden—his wages would fall below the 
minimum, which is impossible, since below the minimum wage he 
could not live. To what extent then does the increased cost of 
living increase his wages? and out of whose pocket does this 
increase come? By a simple illustration we can answer this ques- 
tion. Suppose a farm labourer to earn a minimum wage of lds. a 
week, By a tax on food his cost of living is raised from 15s. to 
18s. a week. His wages, therefore, must rise 3s., which will be 
paid in the first instance by his employer, and ultimately, of course, 
by the consumer. But the wage earner would be no better off than 
he was before. The minimum wage would have risen, but it would 
still only supply his absolute necessities. As a tax on food is 
advocated by many as a tax for revenue, it may be well to note 
what this extra 3s, (which comes out of the consumer's pocket) 
comprehends. It certainly does not all go into the Exchequer— 
even allowing for cost of collection. This 3s. is the fiscal tax on 
foods paid by the original producers, plus interest on it to all the 
intermediary distributors between them and the consumer. Thus, 
the farmer who advances the tax on corn has to charge interest on 
such advancement to the miller; the miller has to charge the baker 
interest on the advance which he has paid to the farmer; and the 
baker, having paid the tax, plus the farmer’s and miller’s interest, 
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has to charge interest on his advance to the consumer. So the 
consumer pays the fiscal tax to the State, and, in addition, other 
impositions for which he gets in exchange no services whatever. 
We have shown that, in the case of high and average wages, a tax 
on food, acting indirectly, would lower wages by reducing their 
relative purchasing power—a reduction which would not, of course, 
benefit the employers. This could only happen so long as the 
labour market was undisturbed. But such disturbance would cer- 
tainly be produced by an all-round taxation of the necessaries of 
life: and, indeed, partial taxation of this nature would always tend 
to produce such disturbance. If the farmer is to gain by taxation 
of a food he produces it must be by an appreciable taxation that 
falls also upon all substitutes for that food. So a disturbance, 
created in the ratio of demand for and supply of labour by increas- 
ing the cost of living, would, as Adam Smith puts it, “ by raising 
the wages of labour, necessarily tend to raise the price of all 
manufactures.” 

The position of the farmer is well stated in a work by Mr. 
Drummond, the founder of the Chair of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford. He says: 


“It is the interest of all capitalists to have the necessaries of life, and 
consequently corn amongst the rest, cheap, because their labourers will 
then be contented with lower wages. A farmer’s gain cannot be per- 
manently greater than that of other capitalists. Even during the 
currency of a lease, a rise in the price of corn is not always an advantage 
to him ; for if there be a general rise in the price of all other commodities 
also at the same time, he must give a corresponding increased price for 
his coats, hats, horses, sheep, cattle, &c., and, unless during the currency 
of a lease, he has no interest whatever in high prices, because competition 
will effectually prevent him from deriving more than a very temporary 
advantage from them. He has, however, in common with all other 
capitalists, a very strong interest in high profits; and it is not possible 
that profits should be high for along period together, when the necessaries 
of life are dear. A high price of corn therefore not only is not beneficial 
to the farmer as such, but it is positively injurious to him. He is injured 
in two ways: first as a consumer of corn with the rest of the community, 
by having to consume a dear instead of a cheap commodity; and 
secondly, he is injured in a still greater degree, as an owner of capital, 
by being compelled to give high wages to all the labourers he employs.” 


Weare told that the foreigner “ dumps ” his goods on our markets, 
but does not take our goods in exchange for them, but instead 
impoverishes our country by carrying off our money. But whatof 
that? He does not steal our money—and this is the point that is 
lost sight of. He buys our money: in other words, he exchanges 
his services for services which others have exchanged for ours. 
Suppose A. agrees with his employer B. that he will give B. so 
much of his services in overtime, if B. in exchange for such ser- 
vices will give him 100 British cigars. When the work is done, 
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B., instead of giving A. 100 cigars, gives him 20s., the money value 
of them. That money represents a chain of services of indefinite 
length, of which the last term is B.’s service to A., or otherwise, 
potential cigars. A foreigner appears upon the scene with 100 
foreign cigars, which, price for price, are of better value than British- 
made cigars, and he offers them to A. for 20s. A. exchanges his 
money (potential cigars) for the foreign cigars, and the foreigner 
departs with the coin to his native land. Here is a case of “ dump- 
ing” a foreign commodity on the British market, of no British 
goods being taken in exchange for it, and of British money being 
taken out of the country. But who is any the worse off for it? 
Certainly not A., the British subject, for he has got better cigars 
for the same money. So far as he is concerned, he stands in the 
same position as if B. had paid him for his overtime in British 
cigars, which he, A., had afterwards exchanged with the foreigner 
for the better foreign ones—in which case the inferior cigars 
(instead of money) would have gone out of the country. Since, 
however, commerce could not rest on such unstable foundations as 
unequal and arbitrary exchanges, there could be no prevalence of 
such cases, and therefore A. would gain by exchanging in money, 
and not in kind. . 

But it will be objected that this foreign “dumping” ruins the 
trade of British cigar-makers. If foreign cigars are superior to 
British-made ones, and if the foreigner is allowed a free market 
for his goods here, who would buy the home-made article? It is 
just this line of thought that makes Protectionists. Self-interest 
will make a Protectionist of the cigar-maker; and other producers, 
placing themselves in imagination in his position, will go over to 
his views. Protection then is the armour which the producer looks 
to to guard him from foreign competition, and in the measure that 
it so protects his interest it acts against the interest of the con- 
sumer, which lies in buying the best commodities in the cheapest 
markets. There is only one way whereby British producers may 
shut out foreign competition, and at the same time guarantee to the 
British consumer all the advantages of exchange which he expects, 
and is entitled to, and that is by supplying him with commodities 
at least as good, and at least as cheap, as the foreigner can offer. 
Let consumers once understand this, and they will know what to 
think when the producing class tries to persuade them that the 
public weal may be better secured by closing our markets to foreign 
competition. . But we are told that foreigners ‘dump ” on us com- 
modities that are inferior to our own. So Protection is intended 
to protect consumers, no lessthan producers: to prevent the public 
from purchasing inferior goods, even though cheap, by shutting all 
such cheap and nasty commodities (of foreign make) from our 
markets! In other words, it is proposed to regulate and limit the 
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wants, desires, and tastes of the community by legislation: and it 
is to this reductio ad absurdwm that the theory of restriction logi- 
cally leads. The fact that foreign commodities, bad, good, cheap, 
or dear, are “ dumped ” upon our markets, shows that British con- 
sumers want them. When we no longer want them, they will be 
‘“‘daumped” no more. Political economy has to do with the prin- 
ciples which govern the working of the mechanism Man-in-a-social- 
state. The Protectionist, like a quack-doctor, pretends that he can 
make that machine work better than Nature can, by substituting 
for her principles some nostrums of his own. But natural laws are 
always endeavouring to assert their authority, and the more they 
are opposed by artificial obstacles, the more disastrous will this 
conflict be to the machine. 

The assertion that a tax on exports would be paid by the 
foreigner, whilst we should gain the advantage of it as revenue, is 
based upon the assumption that such tax, although making our 
commodities dearer to the foreign importer, by the amount of the 
tax (and something in addition by way of interest on his additional 
outlay), would not diminish our export trade. But this is opposed 
to the elementary principle of economics that every tax on com- 
modities, by raising their price, tends to lessen the demand for 
them. It is as much to our interest to “dump ” cheap commodities 
on foreign markets, as it is to foreigners to ‘‘dump ” them on onrs. 
We make many things in England better than they make them in 
France—at any rate we think we do, and the French think so too, 
and buy them largely, notwithstanding the obstacles the French 
Government puts in their way in the form of heavy import duties, 
If it were not for these duties we should do a much larger 
business with the French people. Protection proposes to improve 
this business by placing another obstacle on our goods, in the 
shape of an export duty, and so increase their price to the French- 
man. 

Dearness of imported commodities is the stimulus for making 
them at home. “Quite so,” says the Protectionist, “let us make 
our imports dear, and that will stimulate our home manufactures.” 
So after all, the proposed tax on exports is not so much for re- 
venue, as to afford an argument for taxing imports. But if it be 
said that a tax on imports would augment revenue, as well as 
protect home industries, we reply that the revenue would gain 
nothing unless ali commodities were taxed, as well those which 
we make at home as those of the same kind that we import. For 
if a box of matches “ made in Germany” were to cost here two- 
pence, because of an import tax, and a similar article equally 
good made here were to cost one penny because not taxed, it is 
clear that no German matches would be imported, and therefore no 
revenue would come in from that source. So the taxing of exports 
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tends, by increasing their price, to reduce the consumption of them 
abroad, and therefore the output of them at home; and the taxing 
of imports means that the burden of such taxation (involving as it 
would taxation of all home-made commodities of the same kind, 
and so raising their price) would fall upon the consumer, whose 
purchasing power in other directions would be thereby so much 
diminished. 

Let us now consider the assertion that Political Economy is an 
elastic system, which should be adapted to the changes of circam- 
stances, and therefore that its principles vary with the times. 

There are two natural desires in man with opposite tendencies 
which have much the character of appetites, since they arise spon- 
taneously, and are satisfied by the acquisition of their object— 
these are the desire for bodily exercise and the desire for bodily 
rest. Similarly, there are two mental tendencies opposed to one 
another, namely, the longing to progress and acquire new experi- 
ences, and the longing to cling to old associations. As these are 
human tendencies they are not peculiar to any political party, but 
are common to us all. The assertion, therefore, that if we do this 
and not that we shall not be marching with the times but be going 
backwards, offends the imagination by shocking a universal suscep- 
tibility. Ifa man on a raft be suddenly told by one who has his 
confidence that he is not on a raft but is standing on a quicksand, he 
will accept any proposal for securing his safety without criticising 
it. Similarly, when we are accused of going backwards the rebuke 
is so disconcerting that we are prone to accept the first remedy 
offered before troubling to satisfy ourselves whether or not the 
charge is true. But who can seriously assert that the system of 
Protection belongs to a new order of progress, and that that of Free 
Trade belongs to an old order? In the earliest times of barter, 
no Free Trade was possible; for the cumbersome machinery of ex- 
change, the only partial division of labour obtaining, the strong 
tribal antipathies, and the self-sufficiencies of communities, were 
themselves Protective restrictions. As late as 1670, by a regula- 
tion of the French Government, rules were laid down as to who 
should be allowed to work, what things it should be permitted to 
make, what materials should be employed, what processes should be 
followed, what forms should be given to production. Machines 
were broken, products were burned when not conformable with the 
rules, manufacturers who produced them were attached to the 
pillory and inventors were fined. There were different sets of rules 
for goods destined for home consumption and for those intended 
for exportation, An artizan could neither choose the place in 
which to establish himself, nor work at all seasons, nor work for 
all customers: This state of affairs was confirmed by farther 
decrees, and was continued down to the Revolution. (See 
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M. Dunoyer On the Liberty of Labour, and Carey’s Lssay on 
the Rate of Wages.) 

How has France—which is still one of the most highly “ Pro- 
tected ” countries in the world—reformed since those times? By 
shaking off some of the fetters of a meddlesome and vexatious in- 
terference with the liberty of individuals and the play of natural 
economic principles. How has England reformed since the old days 
of Protection? By shaking off all such fetters. It is England 
that has broken the shackles of Paternal Government ; the countries 
that are still “ Protected” are still in its grip. We can send a 
letter in this country to the Antipodes for one penny. In France it 
still costs fifty per cent. more to send one from one house to the house 
next door to it. Before 1840, the postage of a missive of a single sheet 
from London to Edinburgh cost 1s. 74d. It would be as logical to 
say that we should be moving with the times by going back to the 
dear postage tariffs of protected countries, which have yet in that 
respect been standing still, as to affirm that we should be moving 
with the times by going back to Protection. Protection, in the 
history of the commerce of the civilised world, came first in one or 
other form. If the modern form be a reform itis so only in the sense 
that one method of restricting individual liberty may be less violent 
than another, as the procedure of a tax-collector is less violent than 
that of a highwayman. In its essence it is a primitive form ; and Free 
Trade being the casting off by a liberty-loving people of restrictive 
burdens is the reform, Again, the assertion that Political Economy 
is a system that can be adapted to changing circumstances involves 
a fallacy. The fallacy lies in the implication that economic laws 
are the effect of circumstances ; the truth being that laws are neither 
causes nor effects of anything, and that Political Economy has 
nothing to do with circumstances independently of human beings, 
It is because this science is based upon human nature, upon human 
forces which bind people together ; upon the needs, desires, rights, 
and obligations of individuals in the social state, and the action and 
reaction between them, and between one society and another, that 
true economic principles cannot change, and therefore are permanent. 
The character of their permanence is this—they make not for 
individual interests, but for the good of the greatest number ; 
and therefore are in accord with moral principles. ‘‘The interest 
of consumers,” said the great French economist Bastiat, “is the 
interest of the human race.” Fénélon advocated Free Trade from 
the goodness of his heart long before economists of his time dared 
recommend it. What, we ask, is the moral sentiment that inspires 
Protection? Protection supplies us with these terms: Monopoly, 
restriction, scarcity, retaliation, rivalry, preference. Free Trade, on 
the other hand, has a different vocabulary: Co-operation, liberty, 
abundance, reciprocal benefits, competition, justice. These terms 
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have corresponding ideas, and these ideas, carried out in practice, 
indicate the tendencies of their respective doctrines. Would it be 
difficult to predicate which of these teachings must make for the 
happiness of mankind at large, and which not? Which tends to 
consolidate, and which to disintegrate the social fabric ? 

Having briefly outlined some of the bearings of Free Trade and 
Protection from a near view, we may, in finishing our sketch, step 
back a little and take a general survey of our subject. 

It will not be disputed that a perfect state, as far as material 
prosperity is concerned, would be one (1) where there were no taxes ; 
(2) where commodities cost nothing; and therefore (3) where no 
labour was required to secure the necessaries and enjoyments of life. 
The next best state would be one in which taxes were as few as 
possible; the prices of commodities as low as possible; and there- 
fore that the smallest amount of labour was required for securing 
the necessaries and enjoyments of life. Now the system under 
which there are the fewest taxes is that where taxation is levied 
solely for the purpose of revenue. Protection, therefore, does not 
belong to this system, and is opposed to it, for it imposes taxes not 
only for revenue, but for other purposes as well. Free Trade, on the 
other hand, favours that system only where taxation is purely 
fiscal. 

Again, the lowest prices can only obtain where there are no arti- 
ficial limits to the supply of commodities, and where there is free 
competition between their producers. But such a state is opposed 
to Protection, for the aim of that system is to raise prices in the 
interests of producers by restricting competition. On the other 
hand, such a state is favourable to Free Trade, which, opposing all 
obstacles to free imports and free exchanges, seeks to cheapen all 
the needs and enjoyments of life. Further, the system where the 
least labour is necessary to secure these needs and enjoyments is 
that in which the largest amount of labour-saving machinery is taken 
advantage of, both such as may be found at home and such as may 
be utilised by exchange with foreign countries (and co-operation 
and skill must be included as labour-saving factors), and also that 
system in which the gratuitous services of nature are the most largely 
and most freely appropriated. But such a system would be impos- 
sible under Protection, which is favourable to the creation of mono- 
polies, and therefore unfavourable to co-operation. Moreover, by 
taxing imported manufactures, it taxes skill, and by taxing imported 
products of the soil it taxes the gratuitous gifts of nature. Free 
Trade, on the contrary, is in perfect accord with such a system, for 
it discountenances all restrictions, and seeks to secure every advan- 
tage offered. Hence may be seen the relative position of Free Trade 
and Protection respectively to the conditions most favourable for the 
prosperity of mankind from a material standpoint. 

VoL, 164.—No. 2. K 
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There are two principles in the social state, the one economic and 
the other moral, which appear at a general glance to threaten its 
progress and integrity. These are the rising tendency of the prices 
of commodities, and the natural greed of human nature to secure 
individual interests at the expense of those of the community. The 
price of commodities may rise from two causes: either from a dimi- 
nution of supply, or from an increase of demand. The former, 
which would be injurious to the general public, since their interest 
lies in well-filled markets—would be the cause of dear commodities 
under Protection, whose aim is to regulate and restrict supplies. 
The latter (an increase of demand) would be the cause uuder Free 
Trade; and there being no artificial limits to supplies, but every 
encouragement for their increase, an increase of price of commodi- 
ties under this system would be itself proof of the growing wealth 
and prosperity of the community. The falling, too, of prices may 
have an unfavourable aspect; for such also may happen from two 
causes. Prices may fall either from a diminution of demand, or 
from an increase of supplies. Under Protection the former of these 
causes would obtain; for taxation of commodities (other things 
being equal) must tend, by artificially raising their price, to diminish 
the demand for them. Whilst Free Trade, by opening free markets 
for all commodities, would tend to bring about a fall of prices from 
the latter cause—that is, from an increase of supplies. So these 
economic tendencies from a nearer view are seen to act beneficially 
under Free Trade, but injuriously under Protection. 

With regard to the moral force mentioned, which threatens the 
integrity of society, it will suffice to say that although human self- 
ishness and other disintegrating forces attending ignorance and 
greed, may be, and are, at work in every society and under every 
system, there is a countervailing principle—whether it be called an 
innate love of justice, or a regard for expediency derived from ex- 
perience, which makes for the co-operation of individuals for the 
common weal. ‘The proof of this is the fact that whilst individual 
interests are centralising, the enjoyments of life, in the progress of 
the world, tend to become more and more widely diffused. 

We affirm that this tendency which counteracts human weakness 
can only be generously enlivened and urged by that economic system 
which proclaims, not restriction, but liberty and abundance, not 
retaliation, but reciprocity of benefits, not preferences and favours 
to one class or another, but justice to all. 


Davin H. Wuson, M.A,, LL.M. 




















FREE TRADE V. PROTECTION. 


*‘Words are not made to conceal, but to 
declare and show something ; where they are 
by those, who pretend to instruct, otherwise 
used, they conceal indeed something ; but that 
which they conceal is nothing but the ignorance, 
error, or sophistry of the taiker, for there is in 
truth nothing else under them.” 


THESE principles, set forth by Locke, are of the highest importance 
in any discussion which has for its object the elucidation of truth. 
Furnished with and guided by these principles, no one need be 
fooled by the public charlatan or demagogue, be his office or in- 
fluence ever so high. In vain will he labour to swell either us or 
himself with a “little articulated air,” for we shall rightly insist 
on a correct and intelligible: presentation of the ideas which lie 
behind the terms or words which he employs. 

I propose, therefore, at the outset to examine and carefully 
define the terms of this great controversy, Free Trade versus Pro- 
tection, leaving nothing to be assumed on the part of my readers. 
This course is rendered all the more urgent on account of the 
widespread looseness of thought which prevails not only among 
the rank and file of those who take an active interest in the 
political destiny of their country, but no less amongst the 
responsible leaders of political thought and action. Indeed, the 
looseness and confusion of thought among the rank and file is but 
the natural result of, and is directly traceable to, the vague and 
incompetent utterances of those to whom we are accustomed to 
look for an intelligent and definite lead. When I use the word 
“Trade” in seeking to elucidate the problem before us, I mean to 
convey the idea of the production and exchange of all those commodi- 
ties without which civilised life would become impossibles Primarily 
these commodities are houses, clothing, and food; and second only 
in importance to these prime necessities of civilised life come the 
manufacturing agencies in all their various detail, which enable us 
to produce ‘and exchange in the cheapest possible manner and 
with the least amount of effort. Such are factories, machinery, 
ships, railways, and all the various means of transit, &c. As we 
are constituted these various labour-saving devices are bat the off- 
spring of an ever-increasing knowledge and experience of the 
forces of nature in conjunction with the measure of freedom we 
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enjoy, and as such knowledge is duly classified in literature, it 
would be necessary to add books and all that pertains thereto. 

There are two subjects on which almost all men affect to be more 
or less informed—trade and the weather. With regard to the latter, 
we have cycles of depression and the contrary, which the meteorolo- 
gist may carefully observe and record, and from which observations 
and records he may, with more or less certainty, forecast the 
weather for a day or a week. There, however, the matter ends ; 
all else is beyond our control. We can only observe and record. 

With regard to trade, we have cycles of depression and the con- 
trary, which, to the partial or shallow thinker, seem quite as 
mysterious as the fickle changes of the weather around our seagirt 
isle. In respect to trade, however, man is pre-eminently supreme, 
for, in addition to observing and recording, it is his to control. 
The only exception to this would be in the case of a universal 
famine. Under such a calamity man would indeed be as powerless 
to control trade as he is to control the elements. 

We have no records, so far as I know, of such a widespread 
calamity ; whereas, on the other hand, it can be shown that a 
famine in one part of the world is usually more than balanced by 
an overplus in another. For the purpose of this inquiry, therefore, 
it will be quite correct to say that, in addition to observing and 
recording, man may control trade. 

The popular notion of trade is merely that of exchange or barter. 
But this is a very limited conception of the matter, and leads to 
much confusion of thought. 

The Manchester school, while they performed a good work so 
far as they went, must be held largely responsible for the miscon- 
ceptions which so largely prevail concerning Free Trade. Britain is 
regarded as a Free Trade country, but this is only true in a limited 
sense. We have not even free exchange, as witness the imposts 
on tea, coffee, chicory, sugar, tobacco, wine and spirits, &. Trade 
is composed of two main elements, the production of the commodity 
and its exchange or barter. If one or other of these elements be 
interfered with by imposts or restrictions, trade as a whole must 
suffer to the extent of the restriction, whether the restriction be in 
the form of a tax or any other regulation, and whether it be im- 
posed by the legally constituted Government, by pirates, by high- 
waymen, or by the King’s enemies. Free exchange may be viewed 
as an aid to production. In fact, we may define it as such. It 
operates on trade in precisely the same manner as cheap or free 
transit would, bringing the producer alongside the consumer with 
the greatest convenience and the highest economy. Conversely 
high tariffs, like high rates of transit, restrict production and may 
even prevent it altogether. We may produce ever so cheaply, but 
it will be in vain unless we can freely exchange; and, on the other 
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hand, free exchange will likewise be rendered futile, and the 
economies secured thereby will be nullified, if ultimately there 
appears @ commensurate impost or burden upon production. Free 
Trade, therefore, implies absolutely free production and free ex- 
change. These two elements of trade are so intimately associated 
that any tampering or interfering with the one affects the whole. 
As well might we hope to tamper with the hydrogen in the 
water or the oxygen in the air without affecting the water or the 
air, as fo tamper with either production or exchange without 
injuring trade as a whole. 

Having stated the fundamental principles of Free Trade, let us 
examine some of the various aspects of trade, and likewise the pre- 
tensions and the policy of those who call themselves Protectionists, 
Fair Traders, Retaliationists, or Tariff Reformers. 

I have spoken of the ‘popular notion of trade as being merely 
exchange or barter. 

When a man produces a commodity and exchanges it for money 
or some other commodity, he does so because the exchange confers 
an advantage. The advantage secured is the measure of the remu- 
neration or the profit upon production. Hence we say that trade is 
conducted upon the lines of mutual advantage. As civilisation 
advances the circle of exchange not only widens but becomes in- 
creasingly diversified and complex. The principle on which trade 
is conducted, however, remains the same; and a simple illustration 
will suffice to explain this. Three men, a tailor, a shoemaker, and 
a baker produce clothes, boots, and bread. Each requires, in addi- 
tion to the commodities which he manufactures, the commodities 
manufactured by the other two. But each can with the greatest ease 
supply himself with the product of his own craft, he devotes his 
surplus time to supplying the other two, and in exchange gets the 
produce of their labour, so that all three finally get boots, bread, 
and clothes much more easily and much more cheaply than if each 
had resolved to do all these things himself. At first, let us assume, 
the three craftsmen all work with the most primitive tools in their 
respective trades. A mechanic in France, however, invents a sewing 
machine; and the French tailors, by adopting this device, find that 
they can produce clothes at one-fourth of the cost of British goods, 
and being desirous of obtaining British bread and British boots 
they can therefore pay the carriage of the goods to this country, and 
offer, let us say, three times as many clothes to the shoemaker and 
the baker in exchange for their products. But the British tailor is 
® staunch Conservative, unflinchingly adhering to the things his 
father approved of. He swears by the needle as a divinely appointed 
institution for providing work, and will have nothing to do with 
sewing machines, The natural result is that the shoemaker and the 
baker, being now able to live much easier, get all their clothes from 
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France. The tailor, however, has political influence, and raises a 
great “patriotic” agitation, shows that work is going out of the 
country to be undertaken by Frenchmen, and insists that he be pro- 
tected. In vain do the baker and the shoemaker protest ; patriotism 
carries the day. A tax is imposed upon French clothes, and the 
baker and shoemaker, who under free conditions were having & 
good time, are at length reduced to the same old grind as before. 

“ But,” says the Protectionist, “the illustration shows a triumph 
for our policy, for whereas only two were working and having a 
good time, now all three are working, although two may have to 
work harder and longer under Protection than under free exchange.” 
I cannot see much of a triumph. Certainly work has been got, but 
the total wealth of the community has been reduced through the 
perversity and influence of one-third of the workers. 

“ But what about the tailor?” asks your Tariff Reformer, “ has 
he not been protected ?” Certainly he has; and if he can only get 
the clothes-tax maintained and increased, he will yet make the baker 
and the shoemaker sweat harder than ever. 

Protection, in short, can never benefit the community or the 
nation which adopts it. A few may benefit, but this can only be 
at the expense of the many. ‘The rational way would have been to 
insist that the tailor should adapt himself to the altered conditions, 
either by geing in for sewing machines, or, seeing the new and 
increasing demand which was arising for boots and bread, by going 
in for these or some of the allied industries, In this way only can 
the community, or the nation as a whole, get wealth with the 
minimum of work. 

If under such simple conditions Protection or Fair Trade so- 
called fails, it is quite evident that it must fail to a still greater 
degree where the number of crafts is multiplied, and civilisation 
assumes more complex and diversified forms. 

In a civilisation like our own for example, Protection or Fair 
Trade can only benefit an almost inappreciable fraction of the com- 
munity, the various rings or trusts that are interested in the tax. 
These, like Carnegie and others in America, will wax fat and rich 
beyond the dreams of the wildest avarice, but the co-relative is 
commensurately harder conditions for the many. 

That “there is nothing new under thesun” is quite true so far as 
first principles are concerned, the law of gravitation was as true 
when the world was steeped in the ignorance of the stone age as it 
is now when men are cognisant of it. So with trade, the principles 
are eternal whether men know them or not. It is ours to discover 
them and shape our policy accordingly. By an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the law of gravitation we may weigh suns and put the 
moon in a balance, or trace the path of a projectile through the air, 
calculate the vibrations of a pendulum and the velocity which 
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bursts a flywheel. But to do these things we must first resolve 
that reason, not the senses, shall be our guide. To the un- 
instructed eye what more obvious than that the sun moves round 
the earth, and that the stellar universe is but dust in the balance 
as compared with our planet? Reason, however, changes the view 
point. The very opposite of this becomes established fact, and 
compared with the worlds around us, man with all his works shrinks 
into insignificance. So with Protection, what more obvious to the 
uninitiated than that a tax on the commodities produced in other 
countries will bring us national prosperity ? Yet the very opposite 
is the truth. Our highest prosperity as a nation can only be 
attained by the fullest and freest intercourse with other nations. 

It is no argument to say that because other nations are foolish 
enough to lay an embargo upon trade we should follow their 
example. If a little Protection be good, surely more is better. If 
it be good to keep some foreign product&é out, surely it will be 
better to keep ont all. And in that case we should have no 
dealings whatsoever with other nations. ‘The logical conclusion 
therefore of Protection is, that we should build a prohibitive tariff 
wall around our shores, and exclude all produce from the outside, 
doing everything for and within ourselves. But if this be good for 
the nation, why not for the individual? Each county, town, or 
village has as good a right to be protected from each and all of its 
fellows as the nation has to be protected from other nations. And 
if good for the county, town, and village, why not for families and 
for the individuals which compose them ? Should they not on this 
principle be each protected from the other until we arrive at the 
Protectionist ideal, where, without intercourse or exchange with any 
other individual, every individual would produce for himself every- 
thing that he required ? 

This, then, is Protection shorn of all its specious trappings—a 
gradation towards barbarism and finally death. 

Some would have us resort to Protection in the interest of agri- 
culture. They affect to bemoan the land which has gone out of 
cultivation, and ascribe this sad condition of things to the 122 
millions worth or thereabouts of temperate zone foodstuffs which are 
annually dumped upon our shores. They describe this as “ smother- 
ing the agricultural industry, in every view the best of all indus-, 
tries.” But they are scrupulously careful to avoid any mention of 
the smothering effect of the fifty millions sterling per annum 
which the agricultural landlords exact as rent. Until Protectionists 
are pleased to consider and remove this enormous tax on agricul- 
tural production, thinking men cannot fail to regard their interest 
in this, “ the most ancient and most useful of all industries,” as the 
sheerest cant. 

If we spend 122 millions on foreign temperate zone foodstuffs it 
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is quite evident we get good value for our money. What, on the 
other hand, do the agriculturists get for the fifty million pounds 
they pay asrent? Nothing but the use of the land, which was 
there before man came, and in all probability will remain long 
after he has ceased to exist. Evidently, therefore, the agricul- 
turist needs Protection ; but it is not against the foreigner who gives 
him good value for his money, but against the exactions of the: 
landlord who gives him nothing that Nature has not already 
provided. 

To cure agricultural distress and get the people back to the land 
all that is necessary is to free the production of corn and so forth, 
as we have freed the exchange of corn, from unjust tribute and 
monopolistic restrictions. In other words, we must proceed to tax 
agricultural rent or land value for public use, removing imposts 
upon agricultural improvements or labour products as we increase 
them upon the unimproved value of the soil. If our folly, how- 
ever, refuses to be curbed and we revert to a tax upon corn or 
foreign foodstufis, a few farmers who have a lease to run may derive 
some temporary benefit, but the nation as a whole will suffer, while 
the landlords with increased rents will fatten as in Corn Law times 
upon the nation’s misery and hunger, 

It is fashionable in certain circles to-day to vilify the honoured 
names of Cobden and of Bright. It is openly asserted that the 
social and trade evils we endure are the results of their free Trade 
policy. But Cobden knew that the repeal of the corn laws was only 
a measure of Free Trade—a step in the right direction—not the 
goal. He knew that before Free Trade was consummated the land 
laws would require to be altered, and that freedom to produce must 
be secured as well as freedom to exchange. Hitherto but scant 
justice has been done to Cobden in regard to his attitude on the 
question of production, which he clearly saw was fettered by the 
huge incubus of land monopoly. Writing to John Bright in 1849 
he says : 


“‘ Nothing is more wanted than a good treatise on the question of land 
tenure. The fate of empires and the fortunes of their people depend 
upon the condition of the proprietorship of land to an extent which is not 
at all understood in this country. We are a servile, aristocracy-loving, 
landlord-ridden people, who regard the landlords with as much reverence 
as we still do the peerage and the baronetage. Not only have not 
nineteen-twentieths of us any share in the soil, but we have not presumed 
to think that we are worthy to possess a few acres of mother earth.” 


These words were written by Cobden when he was forty-five 
years of age. 

In the last speech he delivered to his constituents at Rochdale, 
in his sixty-first year, and just about five months before his death, 
we have irrefragable proof that the intervening fifteen years, so 
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unique in the richness of their experience and observation, had only 
added force to the conviction of his earlier manhood that Free 
Trade was impossible until Land Monopoly was overthrown. He 
said : 


“Tf I were five and twenty or thirty instead of being unhappily twice 
that number of years, I would take Adam Smith in hand—I would not 
go beyond him, I would have no politics in it—I would take Adam Smith 
in hand, and I would have a league for Free Trade in land just as we had 
a league for Free Trade in corn.” 


He further asserted that “if such an agitation were taken up on 
politico-economic grounds it was bound to succeed.” 

His biographer, Mr. John Morley, dismisses this reference to the 
land question as “ somewhat vague,” assuming that he only “ con- 
templated the abolition of entails and other artificial means of 
tying land up in long settlements, &c.” As usual, however, it is 
really Mr. Morley who is vague. For the man who would take 
Adam Smith in hand to settle the land question and free the pro- 
duction of commodities on politico-economic grounds would not 
hesitate to go a great deal further than the mere abolition of 
entails. Hear what Adam Smith says of our Land Laws, Book 
III. chap. ii. : ; 


“They are founded upon the most absurd of all suppositions, the 
supposition that every successive generation of men have not an equal 
right to the earth and to all that it possesses; but that the property of 
the present generation should be restrained and regulated according to 
the fancy of those who died perhaps 500 years ago.” 


In Book I. chap. viii., Adam Smith also informs us that : 


‘“‘ The produce of labour constitutes the natural recompence or wages of 
labour. In that original state of things which precedes both the appro- 
priation of land and the accumulation of stock, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer. He has ‘neither landlord nor master to 
share with him. 

“ Had this state of things continued, the wages of labour would have 
augmented with all those improvements in its productive powers to 
which the division of labour gives occasion, All things would gradually 
have become cheaper. They would have been produced with a smaller 
quantity of labour ; and as the commodities produced by equal quantities 
of labour would naturally in this state of things be exchanged for one 
another, they would have been purchased likewise with the produce of a 
smaller quantity. ... 

“ But this original state of things, in which the labourer enjoyed the 
whole produce of his own labour, could not last beyond the first intro- 
duction of the appropriation of land. . . . 

“As soon as land becomes private property the landlord demands a 
share of almost all the produce which the labourer can either raise or 
collect from it.” 


In chap. xi. of the same book he further tells us that their 
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(the landlords’) “revenue costs thém neither labour nor care, but 
comes to them, as it were, of its own accord, and independent of 
any plan or project of their own.” 

_ (Here we have “the father of political economy” practically 
declaring that the greatest burden on and danger to our trade and 
industry is not the foreigners or those who from adjacent States 
would supply us with cheap goods, but that class, the landowning 
class, whose only function it is to reap where they have not sown 
and gather where they have not strawed; in other words, a class 
which fetters production and appropriates the ever-increasing fruits 
of progress, while, in pursuance of their class function, they 
(contribute absolutely nothing to the society which sustains them. 

To assume that trade could be free under such conditions is 
absurd, and it is equally absurd to assume that free exchange under 
such conditions could bring more than a temporary advantage to 
the great majority of those who live by their labour. Free 
exchange has undoubtedly developed our manufacturing industries, 
but the owners of urban and mining land levy on this marvellous 
development a toll of from 200 to 250 million pounds annually. 
Hence manufacturing production, no less than agricultural produc- 
tion, must remain hopelessly and helplessly fettered while this 

monopoly exists. 

Without doubt Cobden realised the effect of this monopoly more 
clearly with advancing years and experience. Hence his noble 
regret that his infirmities prevented him consummating the work he 
had begun on politico-economic lines. The banner which dropped 
from the hands of the dying Cobden fellinto unworthy hands. No 
statesman of influence from his time to the present has made any 
eerious attempt to complete his work, and until the people begin to 
think, and think to some purpose, it is not likely that any will. 
There are, indeed, few Cobdens in each score of centuries. 

We have so-called leaders by the hundred, who would have us 
believe that another nation’s gain is our loss, that technical educa- 
tion and bloated armaments will give us command of markets, and 
that temperance will solve the social and labour problems which 
press heavier than ever, notwithstanding all our advances in science 
and art. But I have never yet met a man (and I have travelled in 
many lands), savage or civilised, on whom a bargain had to be 
forced at the cannon’s mouth or the bayonet’s point. I know hun- 
dreds of technical and sober men, gifted to a degree equal 
to the best that Germany or any other country can produce, 
working for little more than a pittance, and I have known 
many of them searching for employment for months in the best of 
times and failing to get it, Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am disposed to attach but secondary importance to such factors as 
armaments, technical education, and sobriety. The two latter 
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factors are eminently desirable for themselves, and every opportunity 
should be afforded to all for their cultivation. They will, however, 
be of small material advantage when there are, say, fifty techni- 
cally capable and sober men competing for one office or employ- 
ment, 

In a word, unless the natural opportunities for such desirable 
qualities to operate upon are set free, a mere multiplication of such 
attainments and virtues can bring no economic advantage. On the 
contrary, given a condition of monopoly of natural opportunity, they 
must tend to reduce the remuneration otherwise to be obtained by 
the possession of such qualities. If we are to possess the fall be- 
nefits of technical education and sobriety we must set free natural 
opportunities ; or, what amounts to the same thing, we must set 
free the production of commodities by securing for all that equal 
access to the earth which Adam Smith, as we have shown, has stated 
to be the equal right of all men. 

If we are to progress it is on these lines and these only that we 
can ever hope to achieve any permanent snccess, The idea under- 
lying all Protectionist and Fair Trade arguments is that our in- 
terests are hostile to those of other nations with whom we trade, 
whereas the very opposite is the truth. In trade the advantages 
are mutual and the interests are common interests ; both parties to 
the transaction must receive an advantage, or the whole matter will 
come to an abrupt conclusion and trade will cease. No force nor 
combination of forces, naval or military, can restore it, for the 
simple reason that men as they are constituted cannot trade at a loss 
for any appreciable time and live. 

‘ The converse is also equally true, ‘ When the advantage is mutual, 
armaments, naval or military, are worse than useless, This is true 

\of all armaments whatsoever so far as trade is concerned. Armies 
and navies in no country under heaven can protect trade, they are 
but the murderous tools of the ruling classes which they use only 
for their own aggrandisement. The interests of the people of 
every country are common interests, and they would speedily realise 
this if left to themselves, 


‘* For mankind are one in spirit, 
And an instinct bears along 
Round the earth’s electric circle 
The swift flash of right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, 
Yet Humanity’s vast frame 
' Through its ocean-sundered fibres 
\\__ Feels the gush of joy or shame. 
In the gain or loss of one race 
~ All the rest have equal claim.” 


As things stand, however, we find to-day in every country the 
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rulers strenuously endeavouring to excite their people with the idea 
that the other nations are going to make an attack upon them or 
their trade, and urging them to devote enormous sums to warlike 
purposes, to maintain huge camps of unproductive men on land and 
great navies patrolling the seas—for what? To catch highway- 
men and pirates? No; those direct methods of plunder have long 
since ceased to be remunerative. Highwaymen and pirates still 
exist, but they have discovered a much more comfortable and 
lucrative way of carrying on the business. For what purpose 
then are armies and navies? For—for—protecting men who wish 
to confer an advantage upon each other ! 

This is the sorry logic of armies and navies as accessories of 
trade. Surely a greater hallucination never led captive the mind of 
man, We spend 72 millions per annum on our army and navy, 
and we are told to prepare ourselves for much greater expenditure 
in the near future. ‘To justify this enormous expenditure we are 
told that “trade follows the flag.” This is a political falsehood of 
the most colossal dimensions. Let us examine the statement as 
business men, and see if we are getting value for our money. We 
shall take two periods from March 31, 1881, to March 31, 1885, 
inclusive, as the estimates are made up, and March 31, 1896, to 
March 31, 1900, in a similar manner. For the first period the 
army and navy expenditure was £128,464,000. The exports of 
British produce to British possessions in the same time were 
£403,799,000, For the second period the army and navy expen- 
diture was £208,972,000, and the exports of British produce to 
British possessions in the same time were £406,034,000. The 
increase in military expenditure in 1895-1900 over 1880-1885 
was therefore £80,500,000, equal to an increase of £16,000,000 per 
annum. ‘The increase of British exports to British possessions and 
protectorates in 1895-99 as compared with 1880-84, was only 
£2,235,000, or £447,000 per annum. In other words we have spent 
£16,000,000 on armaments to obtain £447,000 worth of trade! To 
reduce the whole matter to an ordinary commercial plane, it is 
precisely the same as if a business house having engaged a traveller to 
secure orders for them, were to find, on making up their accounts 
after five years,that every pound’s worth of trade this precious bagman 
had secured had cost upwards of £32! 

This is the manner in which “ trade follows the flag”! This is 
Protection! This is Imperialism! Verily we are a great people! 
In the light of these concrete facts, however, it would seem that we 
are suffering from an acute attack of swelled head or some other 
malady equally distressing. 

But we must look further afield before the supreme folly of a 
Protective policy is fully realised. On the average our exports 
from 1895 to 1900 to British possessions amounted to 81 millions 
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per annum. During the same period our average total exports to 
foreign countries amounted to 158 millions per annum. 

In simple language we do with our colonial possessions and pro- 
tectorates only about one-half of the trade that we do with the 
foreigner whom an insane jingoistic Imperialism teaches us to 
suspect and hate. 

(Man is pre-eminently a trading animal. His very necessities 
compel him to trade if he is to make the best of the natural oppor- 
‘tunities with which an all wise and beneficent Creator has provided 
him. In this sense trade may be regarded as a divine institution 
for bringing men together and causing them to know each other 
better than they could by any other means. Any regulation there- . 
fore which prevents free intercourse and mutual understanding 
between man and man is not only unwise but unnatural and unholy ; 
and the fruits of the same are hate, war and barbarism. 

To secure for every industrial child of the earth the varying 
fruits and riches of every clime it is only necessary that absolute 
freedom to produce and to exchange commodities be assured. In so 
far as we fail to abolish restrictions upon trade to that extent shall 
we fail to develop that mutually beneficial interdependence, 
which on the economic plane testifies to the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, ‘To that extent will the universal bene- 
ficence of the All Father be veiled from us, 

In the light of these principles zollvereins, preferential tariffs, 
and all interferences whatsoever with trade must be regarded as 
the politica: expedients of men who are either knaves or fools. 

These principles are eternal and unchanging. But to-day, more 
urgently than ever before, they confront the statesmen of every 
civilised country, and will confront them until realised in just 
political institutions and absolutely free economic conditions, or, if 
ignored, until national disaster becomes the penalty of violated law. 
Henry George, who more than any man has logically and fearlessly 
co-related the salient facts of life and experience with the operation 
of natural and economic law, says, in summing up his great work, 
Protection or Free Trade : 


“ Here is the conclusion of the whole matter, that we should do unto 
others as we would have them do to us—that we should respect the 
rights of others as scrupulously as we would have our own rights 
respected is not a mere counsel of perfection to individuals, but it is the 
law to which we must conform social institutions and national policy if 
we would secure the blessings of abundance and peace.” 


Wituram D. Hamiirton, 











Auc. 


A DEFENCE OF LOCAL EXPENDITURE. 


Wirain the last few months views unfavourable to the conduct of 
the affairs of local spending authorities have gained publicity, 
the gravamen of the charges made against them lying in the 
extravagant scale of expenditure now adopted, and the rapidity 
with which local indebtedness is being piled up. These censures 
have proceeded from writers who exhibit a somewhat anti-democratic 
bias, and certain of them are avowedly hostile to what is usually 
spoken of as municipal trading. Some of those, however, who 
have shared in this assault on local bodies are recognised financial 
authorities, such as Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. John Holt Schooling ; 
and the elaborate arraignment by the latter in last December and 
January's Windsor Magazine, of the action of the local authorities 
throughout the country, and the more general note of warning 
sounded by the former in the January number of the Contemporary 
Review, call for some notice from the standpoint of the local 
administrator. The accusers have no difficulty whatever in proving 
the first part of their case, viz., that there has been a large increase 
in local indebtedness during the last twenty years at least, along 
with a less, though a not inconsiderable increase of rates, and that 
in the later years of the period named this increase has been at an 
accelerated pace. The real question at issue is, granting this to be 
fully proved, does it merit blame, or may it not, on the other hand, 
deserve praise, as being in the clear line of carrying out proper 
public purposes? The first-named view is the position which those 
critics endeavour to establish ; and as one who was for many years & 
member of a prominent municipality in the north, during the 
period 1891 to 1901, when a great part of this addition to debt was 
being incurred, I feel that a sufficient defence can be offered for the 
general policy of local authorities, though of course it may be that 
in certain isolated cases unwisdom and recklessness in expenditure 
have been shown, 

The statistics of the subject, as I have said, prove the rapid 
growth of local indebtedness, and, to put the matter in a clear form, 
I give the available figures, more recent than those given by 
Mr, Schooling for England and Wales (which he alone deals with), 
adding at the same time some facts regarding Scotland and Ireland. 
The following table shows the average annual expenditure for all local 
purposes for England and Wales for five year periods, and for 1901, 
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1902, and 1903, the sources of revenue being rates, imperial sub- 
ventions, earnings of reproductive undertakings, and loans, omit- 
ting odd amounts. 


£ £ 
1875. . 42,705,000 of which loans 11,917,000 
1880 . . 52,742,000 o 13,980,000 
1885 . . 54,941,000 Z 11,092,000 
1890 . . 57,288,000 we 7,050,000 
1895 . . 75,927,000 ‘ 15,481,000 
1900 . . 100,640,000 ca 23,438,000 
1901 . . 111,916,000 = 29,931,000 
1902. . 121,554,000 # 34,376,000 
1903 . . 129,206,000 ‘ 35,271,000 


The rates of assessment have risen gradually from 3s. 3:8d. in 
1875 to 5s. 74d. in 1903. The returns for Scotland give the 
expenditure each year from 1894 to 1902, the earlier year showing 
a total of £10,211,000, of which loans amounted to £2,141,000, and 
in the latter the expenditure had risen to £16,658,000, of |which 
sum loans amounted to £4,186,000. The average amount of 
assessment is considerably lower than in England. 

The total local expenditure in Ireland (where, unlike the sister 
countries, the expenditure for police and education is almost 
entirely provided for out of the Imperial taxes) was: 


in 1902 . , - £6,530,000 
a much larger proportion of that amount than the proportion in 


Great Britain being expended on poor relief. 
The total amount of debt due by local authorities is as follows: 


1903 £. 
England and Wales. ‘ ‘ . 870,607,000 
Scotland ‘ - . 54,199,000 
(Including interminable gas ‘and water 
annuities). 
Treland . ; : : : : . 14,440,000 
Total , . . 489,246,000 


A total which is very considerably more than half the National 
Debt. 

In England and Wales the whole local indebtedness was, in 1875, 
£92,820,000, or about one-fourth of the present amount. 

Scotland, it may be said, has progressed in much the same ratio. 

Some of the principal purposes against which the outstanding 
loans are placed in England and Wales include: 


£ 
School Boards ; : , ? . 85,000,000 
Gas works . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 28,100,000 
Electric lighting . ‘ : . 18,500,000 
Sewerage and sewage disposal . . 84,600,000 
Tramways and light ee : . 17,400,000 


Water works ‘ ‘ - 638,000,000 
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In England and Wales, 47 per cent. of the total debt is for 
reproductive undertakings, while in Scotland the proportion is 
62 per cent., without including water annuities. 

The provision made by way of sinking funds for discharge of 
loans amount in England and Wales to £13,400,000 in burghs 
(excluding London). The debts of rural authorities are repaid 
in yearly instalments. 

It may be noted here that, at the date of Mr. Goschen's Local 
Taxation Report of 1868, the total local expenditure for 


£ 
England and Wales was . . 80,000,000 
Scotland . 5 > ; . 8,000,000 
and Ireland . : ; . 8,000,000 


The assessable values of the different parts of the kingdom are 
roughly : 


1903 £ 
England and Wales . ° . 235,000,000 
Scotland . ’ ‘ . 29,000,000 
Ireland . . : : . 15,000,000 


The mere contemplation of these figures provides matter for de- 
nunciation to some of our critics in such phrases as “The lust of 
spending,” “ Spending wastefully,” ‘Spent upon enterprises which 
lie outside the proper function of local expenditure,” and ‘Spent 
not always with due regard to honest dealing.” Though these 
epithets do not affect the merits of the question dealt with, 
they do, perhaps, show in a degree the bias of the authors 
of them. . 

It is surely unnecessary to point out that the raison d’étre of the 
rapid growth of this form of indebtedness is the outcome of the 
modern spirit which has found expression in various Acts of the 
Legislature, all passed within the last thirty years or thereby, not 
only empowering local authorities to undertake large schemes for 
the public weal, but adjudging them to carry out certain Acts for 
the better prevention of disease, and for sanitary reform generally, 
and also for the better education of the people. 

Ideas regarding hygiene and sanitation have led to large expendi- 
ture in connection with drainage, sewage disposal, public water 
supply, the provision of hospitals, &c. The value set on the com- 
forts, the conveniences, and even the attractions of our surroundings, 
has led to more expenditure on streets and buildings, the provision 
of parks and recreation grounds, improved lighting of our streets, 
not to mention libraries, baths, &c.; while it has been shown, I think, 
by the example set by some of the more prominent municipalities 
that the provision of gas supply, electric lighting, and travelling 
facilities both in urban and suburban districts are better to be 
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municipalised, as providing both a cheaper and more efficient system 
than private enterprise, with its promotion expenses and dividend 
requirements, can be expected to do. 

The objects for which the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
assisted local authorities have now grown so much through the 
above causes that municipalities now go direct to the money market 
and borrow for themselves. The necessary funds flow readily into 
their exchequers, their issues of stock being looked upon as security 
of the very best description. Their efforts in this way have been 
somewhat arrested during the last three or four years, however, and 
in this our local authorities are entitled to claim credit for their 
prudence. As long as the terms required for the flotation of a 
municipal stock, or any other kind of financial enterprise, are as 
onerous as they still are, it is wise to exercise restraint. They have 
been obliged, of course, to incur further debt for the carrying out 
of undertakings already entered upon, or others imperatively re- 
quired ; but this has mostly been done by means of short loans, or 
the issuing of promissory notes. These expedients are presumably 
of a temporary nature, but as funds can be procured in this way at 
a cheap rate it is wise to carry this debt in an unfunded form until 
the supplies in the money market are in a less depleted state. 
That a revived interest in local stocks of the highest class is now 
making itself apparent is evident from the reception given to the 
last issue of £2,500,000 by the London County Council, which, be- 
sides being offered for four times over, was placed at an average of 
£97 10s. 9d. The last issue a year ago by the same body was 
placed at £90, and two years ago at £95 10s, As the capital for 
investment purposes becomes yore abundant, there is little doubt 
other municipal loans will be brought forward, and will receive 
favour as a well-assured form of investment. 

It is argued that the magnitude of local indebtedness constitutes 
a national danger on account of the frequent incursions into the 
money market, rendering it difficult to finance the wants of the 
Imperial Exchequer. Sir Robert Giffen thus expresses the view, 
“This growth of expenditure in certain directions is disquieting 
in no small degree, and adds to the national anxiety that is felt at 
any encroachment that has occurred or is threatened upon the common 
fund of taxable resources on which both Imperial and local expen- 
diture must fall.” He continues to dwell a good deal on this point, 
though at other parts of his article he answers himself. For 
example, when he says “Such expenditure is in no way an addition 
to the burdens of the community, and its borrowing, when borrow- 
ing is necessary, does not touch upon the resources of credit, any 
more than would the borrowing of private traders, whether com- 
panies or individuals, by whom the work must otherwise be 
done.” 

VoL, 164.—No. 2. L 
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As for the enhanced rates for borrowing compared with, say, five 
years ago, the manifest first cause of the low financial condition 
through which the country has been passing, the consequent depre- 
ciation of all securities, and the onerous terms to borrowers, is to be 
found in the huge national loans in connection with the South African 
War. Other known causes there are, no doubt, but not one that 
can fairly be attributable to any action of local bodies. While admit- 
ting, as of course he has to do, the enormous addition to the 
National Debt within the last five years, Mr. Schooling presents, 
extending over a much longer period, a comparison and contrast, 
showing the proportionately greater advance in local debt. While 
no one can deny the fact, for the reason I have already alluded to, 
viz., the entirely new character of the expenditure itself; the com- 
parison is quite pointless, for let it not be forgotten that millions 
expended on war and warlike preparations is money spent for un- 
productive purposes, and is absolutely gone when spent, leaving a 
load of debt behind; while, on the other hand, local borrowings 
are not only applied for beneficial purposes, but provision is made 
for the repayment of the loan by means of a sinking fund, in 
which accruing interest and the ‘principal sum are extinguished in 
thirty years. Creations of stock are treated in the same way, the 
holders receiving 3 per cent., and provision is also made for redemp- 
tion, usually in thirty years. In a very few instances where the 
expenditure is for the acquisition of parks, gardens, or very exten- 
sive public improvements, the period of repayment is extended to 
forty, or even fifty years. Many of these undertakings will 
undoubtedly be quite a good asset after the thirty years has expired, 
and it is not by any means an unreasonable position to maintain that 
for the many and large improvements deemed necessary, and a 
great deal of it urgently required, the present taxpayers are bearing 
too large a share of the burden, and are careful almost to an exces- 
sive degree of the taxpayers of the future, who will reap the fuller 
benefit. 

An attempt is made to depreciate the management displayed by 
local bodies by dwelling (1) on the small return shown on what is 
termed reproductive undertakings, and (2) the absence of adequate 
provision for depreciation in the form of reserve funds. The 
inference drawn is, that private enterprise and management shows 
better business methods. 

This is surely to be blind to the true position. The very object 
of the municipal management is, while making due provision for the 
discharge of the principal sum, to avoid profit in the strict sense. 
Not to mention that profits carry taxation, and are so far a disad- 
vantage, what would be profit to a private company is translated in 
the case of a municipality into cheapening and improving the 
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service. Here again the comparison is quite pointless. Things 
which are different present no grounds of comparison. The second 
charge is that no sufficient allowance is made for depreciation on 
account of wear and tear of plant. My own experience tells me 
that this charge is untrue. In gas undertakings, in tramway under- 
takings, &c,, adequate maintenance, so far as my knowledge goes, 
is paid out of revenue, either at once, or occasionally, when some 
improvement, almost amounting to reconstruction, is carried out, by 
payments extending over a certain limited number of years, There 
are undertakings, among which the Glasgow Tramways, and the 
Manchester Gas undertakings are notable instances, which, after 
ample provision for maintenance, pay very considerable sums tothe 
common good or to the rates, and this besides providing amongst the 
cheapest services known, to the repective users. In connection with 
the electric light, in which the wear and tear of plant is very great, 
it is usual to build up a renewal or depreciation fund, so that the 
capital value may stand free, and this fund has to be invested in 
outside securities in order to keep it quite intact. In the muni- 
cipality with which I have been connected, there has been set aside 
in ten years from the inception of the undertaking being entered 
on, a sum of £76,000 for depreciation. There has in the same time 
been £169,950 paid towards redemption of a capital expenditure of 
£900,000. This has taken place in acity where the users of electric 
light enjoy it at a rate probably lower than any other town in the 
country, certainly much lower than the rate charged by the largest 
supply companies, Such public services as libraries, baths, 
washhouses, bowling-greens, &c., come under the same condem- 
nation of not being conducted at a profit. I can only say that 
it was never even contemplated that the rates would stand 
free of some burden in connection with these public benefits, 
and it is an error to class them with reproductive undertakings 
at all. 

To revert to the point raised by Sir Robert Giffen, that this 
increase of local debt raises apprehensions as to the resources of 
finance and credit to meet adequately the nation’s requirements 
from a national standpoint, could anything, after all, be more 
illusory than to follow this line of inquiry? The money market 
is always well able to take care of itself. Moreover, given the 
need, given even the desire, for these services for the public that is 
now being extended in all centres of population, capital will flow 
for their promotion from some quarter. It is simply a question 
as between private enterprise and municipal enterprise. Munici- 
palities are constantly being put on their defence to prevent the 
premature advance of private corporations seeking powers to invade 
their bounds. Companies are formed which absorb capital just as 
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greedily, and the security of the whole system of finance and 
credit is as much affected as ever. A study of the operations of 
credit would require to be world-wide, for it is inter-dependent on 
conditions confined to no hemisphere or latitude, and it is stretch- 
ing the meaning of things to say that the operations of municipal 
borrowings are an evil, or a dangerous factor in such a con- 
nection. 

London presents a remarkable study in connection with local 
government and local borrowings. From her unwieldy bulk, and 
the general indifference to civic life engendered by the absence 
of a co-ordinating authority, she has remained far behind the most 
advanced self-governing communities in the provinces. As a result, 
she has a bad water supply, a dear gas supply (relative to the im- 
mense production), her transport facilities by road and river remain 
bad, the electricity supply is dear and restricted, and she has, alto- 
gether, an immense leeway to make up. Since the era of the 
County Council she has begun to make progress, and her future 
improvements in local government will demand means to carry them 
through. Considering her enormous assessable value and other 
resources, her borrowings are not large as compared with the other 
cities in the Kingdom. With a rateable value of over £40,000,000, 
her indebtedness is £56,794,000 (the latest return for 1904 places 
it at £61,288,000), while sixty-nine boroughs in England and 
Wales, with a rateable value of over £46,000,000, have outstanding 
loans reaching to £154,000,000. These boroughs, it may be re- 
marked, have at present £11,000,000 standing in sinking funds and 
reserves ; while the metropolis, owing to her more recent start on 
municipal enterprise, has scarcely made any way yet with redemption 
of debt. 

Municipal enterprise—even municipal trading, as some might 
be disposed to call it—has yet a great field of development before 
it, and, in spite of the Cassandra-like utterances of some present- 
day prophets, the enlightenment of our time will, I hazard the 
opinion, approve of the general social advance which it embodies, 
and will, we hope, take such an intelligent interest in its operations 
as will ensure its proper regulation. 

On the general question, while it may be admitted that some 
disadvantages are entailed by a continuous and too rapid advance 
in local indebtedness, the indications are mainly of health and pro- 
gress. It means care for, and attention to, our internal affairs; 
it tends to make the burden of life a little easier for the less well- 
to-do, and adds even a little brightness to their horizon ; while it 
unquestionably fosters civic pride, and interests the community at 
large in the general scheme of Local Government. One of the 
subjects on which civic rulers, as well as those in higher places, 
may have to examine their minds upon, will be the incidence of 
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taxation. The burden is at present unequal, and other sources 
which have hitherto escaped will have to be called on to help to 
lighten the burden. To bring this about in an equitable way will 
enable local authorities to continue the enlightened administration 
on which they have been engaged, and will add to the national 
resources and wellbeing. 


JOHN JAMIESON, 





A NATIONAL DANGER. 


TaE laws of Nature, as interpreted by Darwin, proclaim that in 
the survival of the fittest ; the strongest, the bravest, the best, the 
handsomest, and the happiest are to be the victors in the great 
battle of life. The puny, the sickly, the feeble-minded, the 
cripple, and the deformity are to be eliminated ; the struggle may 
be long or short, but eventually the unfit should disappear, leaving 
the field open for the strong and the healthy. 

In ancient Greece it was thought advisable not to contradict 
Nature, but to assist her, so the pagan Greeks suppressed the con- 
genital idiot, the deformity, and, in fact, those who in infancy gave 
no promise of being able to take an adequate part in the affairs of 
life. The Greeks, in their worship of the beautiful and the zsthetic, 
continued this practice for generations, and consequently formed a 
splendid, intellectual, handsome, and clever race, to whom modern 
civilisation and culture owe so much. After the lapse of 2500 
years we see the silent evidences in all their existing records, from 
their philosophy and poetry to their exquisite statuary and the 
carvings and friezes of their temples. 

The aphorism so frequently expressed, that Nature is always 
beautiful and good, appears on reflection to be somewhat of a 
fallacy, for Nature is not beautiful in the wards of a cancer hospital, 
and she is often not only harsh but very cruel. In all groups of 
animate beings, from men to animalcule, she creates some low 
types of each species; these are more or less useless, and after a 
fruitless strnggle for existence are destined to destruction if not 
artificially sustained. Thus, while Nature produces numbers of the 
unfit, she provides against the multiplication of those unfit by 
decreeing that they must be effaced by some process, generally a 
more or less painful one. 

In the opinion of some, for those whose position has become 
desperate in adult life, or who in infancy are seen to be manifestly 
unfit for life’s struggle, euthanasia or the lethal chamber might 
only be considered as appropriate anodynes. Public opinion in 
general, however, does not endorse this, for modern humanitarian 
sentiment forbids us to eliminate the worthless, or even to allow 
Nature to do so. But surely ordinary prudence and humanity also 
suggest that we should use every legitimate effort to restrict, as 
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far as possible, the multiplication of those types whose life only 
becomes a burden to themselves and others. In proportion as 
science develops, however, it seems to step in with the express 
purpose of nurturing the unfit and keeping them ever amongst us. 
For while our complicated system of civilisation prodaces in increas- 
ing multitudes the cripple, the deformity, the weak, and the 
imbecile, philanthropy asserts that these types must be nourished 
and maintained. It cannot be denied that among certain large 
classes deterioration, both mental and physical, is now becoming 
prevalent to an extent which has seriously attracted public atten- 
tion. On this subject Dr. W. H. Dickinson, in a paper which 
contains some very suggestive facts, and which he read before the 
Central Poor-Law Conference at the Guildhall, on March 11, 1908, 
Bays : 


‘* We keep our lunatics alive; we improve their physical strength; we 
imagine that we cure them, and we annually discharge from our asylums 
thirty-seven per cent. of the number admitted each year, with individual 
congratulations upon their—in many cases—supposed recovery, and they 
go out into the world to eat the sour grapes which will set on edge the 
teeth of many and many generations of children. For, let us not forget 
that of all diseases none is more surely transmitted from father to son than 
that of mental weakness, it being generally recognised that, of the inmates 
of our asylums, no less than seventy per cent. are there by reason of 
hereditary insanity. And further, we must not close our eyes to the fact 
that in those whose minds are weak, the cravings for physical excitement 
are oftentimes proportionately strong, and the man or woman, whether 
lunatic, imbecile, half-witted, or ‘silly,’ will, if left without control, 
inevitably hand down to posterity the dreadful germs of his or her own 
horrible disease.” 


But it is not so much the certified “lunatics, idiots, or persons 
of unsound mind” we are now considering ; there is also a large 
class on the borderland, consisting of those who, though not 
medically pronounced insane, are still quite unable to carry out the 
imperative duties of life when left entirely to their own resources. 
From the same valuable authority we learn that in March 1903 
there were estimated to be 110,000 persons classed as insane in 
England and Wales, but that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
arrive at any thoroughly accurate idea of the number of those who 
are described as ‘‘on the borderland.” Still we may take these 
figures from his paper as suggestive. In the schools under the 
direction of the London School Board special classes have been set 
apart for those children who may be described as “‘ feeble-minded,” 
though neither actually insane nor imbecile, Into these classes 
3000 out of 540,000 have been removed, which is a proportion of 
1 in 180. In Manchester the proportion is higher, viz., 1 in 140. 
In 1902, in East Anglia, it was estimated that slightly over 1 per 
cent. of the total number of paupers chargeable to the unions were 
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‘* feeble-minded.” Applying these calculations to the total popu- 
lation of England and Wales would give numbers which Dr, 
Dickinson thinks would be far above the actual facts of the case, 
but he considers he makes a modest estimate when he puts these 
mentally deficient down at 100,000. 


CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 


It is clear that children brought up under the present unwhole- 
some conditions especially prevalent in the slums of our large 
towns must become moral, mental and physical degenerates—that 
is, those who survive the childhood period—when they will be a tax 
on the national community as paupers, pauper imbeciles, or 
criminals. Unfortunately, as we have seen, a very large proportion 
of our lower juvenile working class are thus growing up, not only 
to fail in their ordinary duties as citizens, but also to exercise a 
palpably deteriorating influence on our race. Let us consider a 
typical home of one of the submerged. The inmates may consist 
of the father, mother, and four or five children; the parents are 
drunken and disreputable, the home ghastly, perhaps one wretched 
bed for the family, some sleep on a heap of filthy straw on the 
floor. Of moral sense or training there is none, the children take 
to begging or stealing naturally ; bad food, slum atmosphere, early 
drinking habits, neglect in childhood, must produce in each indi- 
vidual a useless, ugly, dangerous social failure. The deteriorating 
influence of such a numerous class thrown on our population 
annually has already had a palpable effect on the national health, 
nor can it be otherwise when we have already a large and augment- 
ing section of our population growing up weak and diseased, thus 
perpetuating a race of the unfit. 

In support of my contention, I quote the following from a speech 
made by Sir John Gorst at Stockport, on September 28,1903. He 
stated that 


‘‘the result of a test examination of the children in the schools in 
Edinburgh was perfectly appalling; it was one of the most shocking 
returns he had ever read in his life, for out of these children, some 
belonging to quite the better class, there were seventy odd per cent. 
actually diseased, and thirty-five per cent were seriously diseased, there 
was a large percentage of children with defects of sight and hearing, and 
thirty per cent were even suffering from insufficient nutrition, that is 
were half-starved. In the Cannongate schools the starvation amounted 
to thirty-eight per cent.” 


Amongst other remarks Sir John expressed his opinion that 
the nation which would win the commercial race was the one 
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that had the healthiest and most intelligent population. The 
country in Europe which stood at the head of commercial competi- 
tion was Switzerland. ‘‘The amount of money and the amount of 
energy which the Swiss devoted to the education of their people 
was, in his opinion, the reason, and the sole reason, why they stood 
at the head of the nations at the present time.” 

The Daily Mail of July 16, 1903, had the following passage 
relating to degenerate children : 


“ Are London children degenerating, are we raising up an under-fed, 
poorly-developed race of young people, with little stamina, bad eyesight, 
and feeble physical powers ? 

“Yesterday the London School Board published two reports which 
must cause many to ask these questions. The first was on under-fed 
children and the other a report of the Board’s medical officer. 

“The medical officer states that at least one, and probably two per cent. 
of the school-children are so defective in some respects as to be unfit to 
benefit properly by the teaching. 

“ Among children of all ages ten per cent. have defective eyesight, with 
the result that most of them are thrown back in their school work ; ten 
per cent. have hearing so imperfect as to interfere with their work. About 
one per cent. have affections of the ears, which if neglected quite commonly 
lead to fatal results before school days areover. There are so many feeble- 
minded children that special classes have been opened for them in sixty-one 
centres. Feeble-minded children are quite distinct from imbeciles and 
lunatics. 

“Then there is a large number of imbeciles for whom there is no 
provision. Out of 455 of those examined 126 were found to need keeping 
under restraint. 

‘** A considerable proportion show little moral restraint ; some are almost 
without speech, some seem incapable of work; others work without pro- 
gress or intelligence. Very frequently also they are addicted to staying 
out or even wandering at nights, and many of this last class come under 
the hands of the police. . .. 

“The School Board has half a dozen nurseries attached to schools. 
These were visited last March. It is recommended that some arrange- 
ments should be made to have those nurseries conducted on sanitary 
lines at least. Some of the children were in such a state of filth that 
they could not be examined. Children of two years of age who are kept 
sitting doing nothing for several hours daily are likely to suffer both 
intellectually and physically. 

“ Point is given to these criticisms by the further report on under-fed 
children. From this it appears that 22,000 children had to be provided 
with food in London Board Schools last winter, the meals in some cases 
being given for twenty-three weeks.” 


It is certainly much to be hoped that prompt attention has been 
paid to the medical officer’s suggestion as to the Board School 
Nuzseries “at least being conducted on sanitary lines.” His 
remarks would indicate shocking neglect in the treatment of the 
children. 

The causes which produce such wide-spread degeneracy amongst 
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certain classes of children in our towns are already commencing to 
show their after evil effects, as may be judged from the following 
highly ominous fact : ; 


“In the late war, out of 11,000 young men who volunteered at 
Manchester for service, 8000 were found to be physically unfit to carry a 
rifle or to undergo the fatigue of discipline. Of the 3000 accepted, only 
1200 had the muscular power and chest measurement required by the 
military authorities!—ARrnoLtp Waits (Lficiency and Empire).” 


The average value to the nation of each adult is calculated at 
£31 6s. per year,! but it is also estimated that there is a total loss 
to the nation of £480 on every child who turns into a pauper or a 
criminal.2 Yet through the purlieus of our large towns we see 
swarms of puny, pale-faced, ill-clad, badly-fed, stunted children. 
Many of them have enough stamina to survive their starved and 
sickly childhood, but only to turn out enfeebled adults, destined to 
be criminals or paupers and in some shape or other to be a burden 
on the next generation. Owing to the multiplication, therefore, of 
the unfit, the dead loss to the country must be enormous, for each 
member not only fails to be a productive asset, but he or she 
represents a very palpable loss. It is a question now for the 
country to consider, can nothing be done to provide a remedy for 
an evil which, in producing wholesale a race of the unfit, places us 
at a disadvantage with the industrial forces of the rest of Europe? 

According to English legislation, if parents are guilty of distinct 
cruelty to their children, the victims can be taken away and 
placed in benevolent institutions, to be well cared for, educated, and 
thus prepared to be future good citizens. At the present time 
there are multitudes of our lower-class child population, who in the 
long run suffer infinitely more than those who are the victims of 
occasional, albeit shameful, acts of ill-treatment; yet, as no specific 
act of cruelty is charged, the State does not interfere. Amongst 
the children of the submerged there are many who become waifs 
and strays, being more or less abandoned by their parents; others 
not actually abandoned grow up neglected, their parents sometimes 
cannot, sometimes will not, at all events do not give them proper 
care or nourishment, and these form the types of human drift 
before spoken of. They form a rapidly increasing worthless 
material, comprising those who are deformed, crippled, deaf and 
dumb, blind or hopelessly diseased, and mental defectives. Wretched 
victims of vice, crime, brutal ill-treatment, homelessness, destitution 
and general bad environment. 

Viewing the nature and extent of the evil which I have indicated, 
I think the community at large, represented by the Government, 


1 The Economy of Temperance. By J. Johnson Baker. P. 85. 
2 National Efficiency and the Drink Trafic. By aratepayer. Truelove, Hanson & 
Comba, Limited. P. 15. 
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might assume an attitude with reference to the parents of the 
wastrel children, which could be expressed as follows : 

“You have offspring to whom you cannot, or will not, fulfil the duties 
of parentage ; these children are living under conditions so evil and painful 
as in themselves to constitute one long course of cruelty. Those who 
attain to adult life become either mentally or physically enfeebled, or they 
become criminals. In the first case they have to be supported by the 
community, in the second they prey on it. Therefore we will assume the 
duties of parentage which you have so palpably neglected; you cannot 
complain, as your children will be well treated, fed, clothed, educated to 
support themselves honestly, and turned into good, useful citizens.” 

There would be neither injustice nor hardship in this, but, on the 
contrary, the action of the Government would be highly benevolent, 
and a blessing to the child of the submerged. 

Possibly some objections would be made to the above scheme, of 
which the principal might be as follows : 

(1st) That there would be undue interference with the rights of 
parents over their children. 

(2nd) That the scheme would offer an inducement to parents to 
neglect their children, in order to avoid the expense of their main- 
tenance. 

(8rd) That it would involve a considerable annual outlay on the 
part of the State. 

(4th) That improvident marriages being far too numerous already, 
if the very poor saw the chance of having their children provided 
for by the State, early and improvident marriages would become 
still more common. 

Answering the above objections seriatim, I would observe : 

(ist) If parents neglect the most obvious duty to their offspring, 
bringing them up to be criminals or State-supported paupers, the 
community, which would have the burden of supporting them, surely 
has the right of undertaking the care of the child. This could not 
be construed as undue interference. 

(2nd) Should parents be found wilfully to neglect their children, 
the law as it is punishes such neglect. Perhaps the measure I pro- 
pose might be accompanied by our strengthening the law in the above 
direction. In addition to this, I would by no means absolve the 
parents from all responsibility for their children. They should be 
held liable for the estimated expense, or a proportion of it, accord- 
ing to their means, It is not to be supposed that the State could 
ever recover the full cost of maintenance from the submerged 
parents, but the fact of the principle of the parents’ liability being 
asserted and acted on as far as possible, together with a strict en- 
forcement of the law against cruelty or wilful neglect, would act as 
@ powerful, possibly a sufficient deterrent. 

(8rd) The measure would undoubtedly involve the State in some 
initial outlay, though perhaps not so much as would appear at first 
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sight. In the first place, there are throughout England various 
benevolent institutions supported by voluntary subscriptions, and 
these already absorb a great many of the juvenile wastrels. Those 
of the above institutions, the working of which was approved of by 
Government, might be subsidised by it in proportion to the number 
of children sent to each after being taken charge of by the State. 
By these means extra accommodation could be provided without 
depending entirely on voluntary contributions, and those subsidised 
institutions should of course be subject to inspection by qualified 
Government officials. It might also be necessary to maintain a 
certain number of State institutions under exclusive Government 
control, where the children could receive a good general education, 
and when old enough be placed in occupations. The boys, for 
instance, could be entered early in life for the army or navy. 

In addition, it should be kept in mind that, according to my 
suggestion, parents able to support their children properly, but 
unwilling to do so, should be held responsible, at least to a certain 
extent, for their children’s maintenance. I cite a case, unhappily a 
very representative one, of parents well able to maintain a home in 
decent comfort, but creating one from which rescue would be an act 
of mercy; the facts are vouched for by a London missionary.! 


“ A family with four children occupying one room—the woman, a poor, 
wretched, ragged creature; the man, a drunkard, earning thirty shillings 
a week as a dustman, and probably making forty shillings a week in all, 
No furniture but the frame of a bedstead, an old straw palliasse, and one 
sheet. The baby lay covered with a jacket. The missionary saw the man 
helped indoors from the public-house at the corner, and within an hour 
his wife helped him back again.” 


We have in the above a case where a drunken, disreputable sot 
prefers to spend his money in low debauchery instead of fulfilling 
his duty to his family ; surely only mercy suggests that young lives 
should be rescued from such present misery and future degradation, 
while justice and common-sense require that the father should be 
obliged to contribute. As I have before said, it is estimated that 
every child who becomes a pauper or a criminal represents an average 
cost to the Government of £480. On this calculation, every 
redeemed child who turned out a good effective citizen would not 
only save the above sum to the community, but would in some shape 
contribute to the national welfare, Therefore it is pretty certain 
that in the long run the taxpayer would gain considerably instead 
of losing by the suggested rescue scheme. 

(4th) Improvident marriages are, it is true, extremely common 
amongst the very poor. So common, in fact, that it may well be 
doubted if the off chance of having their future children main- 


1 Life and Labour of the People in London. By Charles Booth. Vol. viii. p. 78. 
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tained by the State would augment the improvidence in that direc- 
tion. On the contrary, I believe that if the law against wilful 
neglect were only strictly enforced, and parents were, as I have 
suggested, made wholly or partially liable for maintenance, a strong 
deterrent force against improvident marriage would come into play. 

It must be admitted that physical deterioration is increasing 
rapidly amongst our working population, and this is a dangerous 
symptom, because it indicates approaching national decay, possibly 
in the near future. It would be well, therefore, to discover the 
causes, so as, if possible, to devise adequate safeguards. The chief 
sources of this deterioration may be considered as follows: 

(a) The inordinate consumption of alcoholic drink, which annually 
diverts about one hundred and eighty millions sterling from useful 
and productive channels to one which is unproductive, wasteful, 
demoralising, and ruinous.} 

(6) The gambling spirit amongst the working classes, which is 
much more common than is generally supposed, and owing to which, 
as in the preceding case, especially town workmen stint their families 
of proper food in order to spend their earnings in another demoral- 
ising, wasteful, ruinous habit. 

(c) The number of unhealthy trades which, absorbing a great 
deal of labour, are seriously impairing the constitutions of the 
workers, and are consequently creating an inheritance of impaired 
vitality for fature generations. The evil consequences of these 
occupations would be greatly mitigated by the application of archi- 
tectural, mechanical, or chemical contrivances—which have been 
already suggested in a work by Dr. Arlidge 7—combined with a 
more thorough system of Government factory inspection. Dr. 
Arlidge’s ably-written work indicates fully the various maladies 
engendered by certain industries; also how science and legislation 
properly directed might arrest, or considerably diminish, some 
noxious influences which are at present infecting the national health. 

(d) Over-crowding in insanitary dwellings, and the general evil 
conditions of slum life in the large towns, The Garden City move- 
ment now on foot aims at dealing with these evils, and doing every- 
thing in its power to combat the growing danger attendant on over- 
crowing in large cities, with the consequent uncleanliness, social, 
moral, and physical, which inevitably ensues, and the arresting of tg 
the depopulation of our rural districts, by affording manufacturers 
an opportunity of removing their large centres of labour to the 
country. 













































1 The total expenditure of the population of the United Kingdom on alcoholic 
drink during the year ending March 31, 1901, came to the enormous sum of 
£189,072,000. Z'he Economic Aspect of the Drink Problem. By Thomas Whit- 
taker, M.P. P.9. 

2 Diseases of Occupations. By Dr. Arlidge. See also ‘‘ Victims of Industry,” 
Westminster Review, April, 1894. 
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The main object of this undertaking is to show that manufac- 
tures may be decentralised with advantage alike to employer and 
employed. The former gains by securing an ample site for his 
factory and warehouses at a rate greatly cheaper than can be 
obtained in any congested centre, while in the country, rates are 
considerably less, On the estate now being developed in Herts by 
First Garden City, Limited, the additional advantage of a main-line 
railway service may be secured. Facilities to extend operations are 
enormously costly and difficult to obtain in a town ; here are space, 
light, carriage, low rent and almost nominal rates such as cannot be 
offered elsewhere. The whole scheme is too large even to be out- 
lined in this article, but so much, at least, may be said as to the 
advantages it offers to the manufacturer. 

Another aspect of the undertaking which also has its economic 
bearing is this. In the country a body of healthy employees, 
living within walking distance of their work, may be maintained 
to the great advantage of the manufacturer, and the even greater 
benefit of the workers and their families. It is perhaps possible, 
as never before, to appeal to the enlightened self-interest of em- 
ployers, and to argue that healthy and contented employees can 
turn out better work, and more of it, than those who are compelled 
to live in crowded and unhealthy areas, and to travel thence long 
distances to their work. 

The relation of this fact to the question under discussion is as 
obvious as important, By individual decentralisation not only may 
the pressure in great centres of population be relieved, but a check 
is put upon physical deterioration ; and the inestimable benefits of 
a country life may be gained for the children, who should be our 
hope but are at present our despair. 

The advantages to the workman afforded by the Garden City 
movement are most obvious, the name alone affording the key- 
note to all which includes light, air, health, decency, privacy, and a 
distinct individual interest in the land itself. Of course, all the 
difficulties of a new creative effort attend this experiment in urban 
development, but it has certainly captured the imagination of a 
large section of the public, and success seems assured—at least, in 
its initial stages. 

The above subjects have already occupied public attention, and it 
is probable that all will be subjected to legislation at some future 
period. Yet, in the meantime, we might reflect that we have in 
the wretched children of our submerged population an appalling 
amount of suffering. While these pages are being read, probably 
by many enjoying affluence in comfortable homes, there are victims 
in scores of thousands whose young lives are spent in hourly cease- 
less sorrow, in hunger and savagery, surrounded by squalor and 
often the lowest forms of vice. Lucky are those who die young 
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for the survivors there are only the alternatives of the casual ward, 
the beggar’s life, the prison, the asylum, or the hospital, Amongst 
a people at the same time philanthropic and wealthy as is ours, 
humanitarian sentiment counts for much, and if only the real 
truths of British sluamland were more vividly realised, so powerful 
a response would be awakened that the greatest portion of its 
horrors might soon become things of the past. But, throwing 
aside sentiment, looking at the matter in the hard, cold aspect of 
political economy, would it not be well to strike at the sources from 
which spring our present growing physical deterioration? These 
sources are not secret, but very palpable; it only remains for this 
generation to apply to them the methods of common-sense, 80 as to - 
save the next generation from untoward consequences, and arrest 
the progress of national decay before it is too late. 


CHARLES ROLLESTON, 





THE ENGINEERING IMPORT TRADE OF 
CANADA. 


IMPORTS AND THE INCIDENCE OF THE TARIFFS. 


THE Dominion of Canada among the varied markets in our depen- 
dencies to which British engineering materials are sent stands in a 
category of its own. It is our only colonial possession which is so 
situated that, geographically, we are at a grave disadvantage as 
contrasted with any other manufacturing country. Canada borders 
on the United States for some thousands of miles. In part the 
boundary is the natural one, provided by a navigable river or by a 
chain of great lakes. In addition, railway lines cross and recross 
the frontier, linking city and city, state and province, manufacturing 
centre and cornland. No lingual difficulties stand in the way of 
barter between the Dominion and the Union. From Pittsburg to 
Montreal is a less distance than that intervening between St. Lonis 
and New York, while Ottawa is nearer to the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts of Tennessee than is San Francisco. 

Canada is also our only colonial possession which has differentiated 
for six years at its customs-houses between goods imported from the 
Mother Country and goods imported from other countries. A great 
deal has been made of this differentiation, and the man in the 
street—who, whether he thinks imperially or not, is not yet used 
to thinking fiscally—is apt to regard this rebate as applying to our 
entire Canadian trade. Of Canada’s total imports last year nearly 
40 per cent. were duty free. Of the imports from the United States 
nearly 47 per cent. were duty free, while only 29 per cent, of the 
British imports were free of all duty. 

It is also not usually known that the reduction of one-third of 
the duty applies also to the rest of the British Empire. Goods 
required for the Governor-General, the Army or the Navy are free 
of duty. Engineering manufacturers as such are not vitally in- 
terested in the textile tariffs; but of the free imports coming 
under the heading of iron and steel, hoop iron up to three-eighths 
of an inch in width for making tubular rivets, plates, angles, sheets, 
and so forth, for shipbuilding, tin sheets and plates ; crucible sheet 
steel for making mower and reaper knives, together with a variety 
of other classes of steel suitable for re-manufacture in sundry direc- 
tions (occupying in recitation nearly a page and a half of Blue 
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Book No. Cd. 1811), rolled iron tubes for bedstead manufacture ; 
steel rails weighing over 45 lbs. per yard for steam railways ; loco- 
motive and car wheel tyres of steel in the rough; parts of cream 
separators; ribs and sundries for umbrella manufacture, &c., &c., 
are all free of duty. In all these cases in which the article imported 
is in an intermediate condition of manufacture its exemption from 
duty is always accompanied by the proviso that it is imported by 
manufacturers for use in their own factories. This proviso must 
seriously fetter British trade. It is manifestly impossible for makers 
of these articles on this lengthy quasi-free list to establish depots for 
storage whence distribution over the country can be effected. The 
American, on the other hand, is able, if he so chooses, to establish - 
such depots in centres near the border, whence he can supply the 
wares needed at a few hours’ notice, 

Of Canadian imports of iron and steel which are not on the free 
list, the duties are in some instances fixed at ad valorem rates, vary- 
ing from 5 per cent. on wrought-iron boiler tubes to 35 per cent. on 
springs, axles, axle bars and parts of axles or gas meters, and in 
other cases at a certain price per short ton. 

“ Brass and Copper,” a selection ranging from ingots to partially 
manufactured articles, are free under the before-mentioned condi- 
tions. Ad valorem duties vary from 10 to 35 per cent. In regard 
to lead, only tea lead, and stereotypes and electrotypes of newspaper 
columns in any other language than French or English, or for the 
printing of books, are free. Tin in block, pig or bar, or in the form 
of strip, waste, or foil, is free. Bars, plates, sheets of phosphor tin, 
or babbit metal are charged 10 per cent., and other manufactures 
25 per cent. The cruder forms of zinc, such as block, pig, sheet 
or plate, tube or dust, are free; all other manufactures of zinc have 
to meet a 25 per cent. duty. So far as machinery is concerned, 
divers tariffs again prevail, the taxes varying from 20 to 35 per 
cent. ad valorem in the case of agricultural implements and machi- 
nery. Cutlery and tools are free for mining, surgical, and dental 
purposes, as also scientific instruments for use in schools and col- 
leges. All other goods embraced under this general heading pay 
from 10 to 35 per cent. Mining machinery, together with machi- 
nery used in metallurgical processes is exempt from duty. Textile 
machinery is exempt when imported by manufacturers for their own 
use, while railway locomotives pay 35 per cent., steam engines and 
boilers 25 per cent. Copper wire, plain, tinned or plated, is 
charged 15 per cent. ; if covered in any manner, cotton, silk, rubber, 
é&c., 30 percent. All electrical apparatus is taxed except that for 
schools and colleges, or for separating or concentrating ores. 
Dynamos pay 25 per cent., and telegraph or telephone instruments 
35 per cent. The general incidence of the taxes on electrical 


1 Cotton and other textile fabrics are heavily taxed. 
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machinery is higher than in any other colony. These excerpts 
might have been extended to cover several pages—enough have 
been quoted to show the extreme irregularity of the value of the 
preferential duty granted to the British manufacturer. 

The engineering imports of Canada are divided among eight main 
headings. The writer proposes in each case to contrast their 
sources during three triennial periods of (a) the three years ending 
1897 which preceded the introduction of the preferential tariff (or 
reciprocal tariff as it was at first perhaps prophetically called) ; 
(b) the three years ending 1900; and (c) the three years ending 
1903. We can thus compare the average of one triennial period 
before with the two succeeding triennial periods. 

Dealing first with “ Brass and Manufactures thereof,” we have 
the following table : 
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In regard to dutiable articles, the imports from Great Britain 
have slightly lost ground, and the dominant position of the 
American manufacture is even more strongly established. The 
aggregate proportion of the trade in the hands of Continental rivals 
in this section is slightly less. In regard to non-dutiable articles 
there is again a loss of British position ; and of the great increase, 
it is to the United States, and not to Britain or Germany, that the 
expanding needs of Canada look. 

What happens in the case of “ Brass and Manufactures thereof ” 
happens in a greater degree in the case of copper; the United 


States controls the market. 
Tase II. 





DUvTIABLE. Non-DvtTIABLE. 





Three years 
ending 
June 30: 








$ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom 6,175 5,007 5,167 68,626 62,456 56,569 
United States . | 67,004 | 127,668 | 140,627 | 134,765 | 779,001 | 1,176,029 
Other countries . 7,350 1,567 5,826 1,078 3,782 1,606 








74,529 | 134,242 | 145,794 || 199,469 | 845,239 | 1,234,204 





























France, Germany, and Belgium have been omitted from the 
above table, as their trade under this heading is absolutely negli- 
geable. The British trade is well-nigh in the same category. 
While the imports of dutiable material from the Mother Country 
have actually decreased in volume, the American trade has more 
than doubled. In non-dutiable copper imports, a small trade, 
British trade has decreased, while a large American trade has 
increased nearly nine-fold. In this ¢ase the natural mineral wealth 
of the States is the explanation. Even the most ardent of Pro- 
tectionists could not insist on all the world’s raw materials coming 
to Great Britain to be worked up. Industries are as migratory as 
races, and industry cannot but gravitate to the vicinity either of 
one or other of their raw materials. 

* Tron and Steel and Manufactures thereof ” comes next in order 
of enumeration in the trade returns. This very wide classification 
embraces agricultural implements, iron and steel rods, bars, plates, 
Wire, ingots, castings, scrap in all shapes and forms, locomotive 
and other engines and boilers, mining machinery, printing 
presses, rails, fish plates, tin plates, angles, girders, cutlery, tools, 
tubing and machinery generally. The following are the gross 
totals for the three triennial periods previously taken : 
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machinery is higher than in any other colony. These excerpts 
might have been extended to cover several pages—enough have 
been quoted to show the extreme irregularity of the value of the 
preferential duty granted to the British manufacturer. 

The engineering imports of Canada are divided among eight main 
headings. The writer proposes in each case to contrast their 
sources during three triennial periods of (a) the three years ending 
1897 which preceded the introduction of the preferential tariff (or 
reciprocal tariff as it was at first perhaps prophetically called) ; 
(b) the three years ending 1900; and (c) the three years ending 
1903. We can thus compare the average of one triennial period 
before with the two succeeding triennial periods. 

Dealing first with “Brass and Manufactures thereof,” we have 
the following table : 
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In regard to dutiable articles, the imports from Great Britain 
have slightly lost ground, and the dominant position of the 
American manufacture is even more strongly established. The 
aggregate proportion of the trade in the hands of Continental rivals 
in this section is slightly less. In regard to non-dutiable articles 
there is again a loss of British position ; and of the great increase, 
it is to the United States, and not to Britain or Germany, that the 
expanding needs of Canada look. 

What happens in the case of “ Brass and Manufactures thereof ” 
happens in a greater degree in the case of copper; the United 


States controls the market. 
Tase II. 





DvtTIABLE. Non-DvtIaBie. 





Three years 
ending 
June 30: 








$ 
United Kingdom 6,175 
United States .| 67,004 
Other countries . 7,350 


$ 
5,007 
127,668 
1,567 


$ 
5,167 
140,627 
5,326 


$ 
63,626 
134,765 
1,078 


$ 
62,456 
779,001 
3,782 


$ 
56,569 
1,176,029 
1,606 








145,794 


199,469 


845,239 


1,234,204 








Total . . | 74,529 | 134,242 




















France, Germany, and Belgium have been omitted from the 
above table, as their trade under this heading is absolutely negli- 
geable. The British trade is well-nigh in the same category. 
While the imports of dutiable material from the Mother Country 
have actually decreased in volume, the American trade has more 
than doubled. In non-dutiable copper imports, a small trade, 
British trade has decreased, while a large American trade has 
increased nearly nine-fold. In this ¢ase the natural mineral wealth 
of the States is the explanation. Even the most ardent of Pro- 
tectionists could not insist on al] the world’s raw materials coming 
to Great Britain to be worked up. Industries are as migratory as 
races, and industry cannot but gravitate to the vicinity either of 
one or other of their raw materials. 

“ Tron and Steel and Manufactures thereof ” comes next in order 
of enumeration in the trade returns. This very wide classification 
embraces agricultural implements, iron and steel rods, bars, plates, 
wire, ingots, castings, scrap in all shapes and forms, locomotive 
and other engines and boilers, mining machinery, printing 
presses, rails, fish plates, tin plates, angles, girders, cutlery, tools, 
tubing and machinery generally. The following are the gross 
totals for the three triennial periods previously taken : 
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Tasxe III. 





DUTIABLE. 





Average for three years 
ending June 30: 








United Kingdom . 
United States 
Belgium 

France . 

Germany 

Other countries 





Total . 


$ 
2,142,476 
5,817,680 
38,512 
28,450 
298,622 
38,018 





$ 
2,843,425 
13,872,236 
36,571 
19,659 
279,238 
72,599 


$ 
4,920,958 
18,601,295 
218,792 
71,135 
1,069,293 
94,484 








8,363,758 


17,118,928 





24,975,952 





Non-DUvtTIABLE. 





Average for three years 
ending June 30: 


| 
| 1897. 
| 





United Kingdom . 
United States 
Belgium 

France . 
Germany 

Other countries 


$ 
843,706 
693,102 
10,866 
34 
31,405 
13,810 





$ 
710,792 
4,303,475 
555 
1,480 
68,370 
2,673 





$ 
1,742,146 
6,829,439 
136,920 
9,043 
500,532 
121,054 








Total . ‘ 


1,592,923 





5,087,345 





9,339,134 











The conditions disclosed by the above table are so important 
that for purposes of comparison it will be best to express the average 
trade of each country in each triennial period in its percentage 
of the total import trade during that period, as is done in 
Table IV. 

In regard to the purchase of dutiable iron and steel goods 
the imports have grown nearly threefold, but whereas 25:7 per 
cent. came from the United Kingdom between 1895-97 inclusive, 
only 19°7 per cent. came between 1901-03 inclusive. There has 
been a very slight gain in the proportion coming from the 
European countries, The British loss has been the American 
gain, although there has been a retrogression in the proportion 
coming from the United States since the 1898-1900 period. It 
may be that the preferential tariff has helped our comparative 
retention of this market. A discussion of the tariff and its 
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relative incidence cannot, however, be interposed at this juncture. The 
writer will return later on in this article to the revenue which it yields. 

So far as the trade in non-dutiable merchandise of iron and steel 
is concerned, we have here a very great loss of position. In the three 


Taste IV. 





DvTIABLE. Non-DvTIABLeE. 





Average for three years 
ending June 30: 1897. 1900. 1903. 1897. 





United Kingdom .| 25°7 16°6 19°7 52°9 
United States . .| 69-0 80°8 74:5 43°5 
Belgium. ; ° 0° 0-2 0°8 0°7 
France ° A 0°3 01 0°3 — 
Germany . , : 3-4 1°6 4:3 2°0 
Other countries . : 0°5 0:7 0°4 0:9 
































Total . - | 100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100°0 





years ending -1897, more than half the 52°9 per cent. was from 
Great Britain, 43°5 coming from the States. In the three years 
ending 1900, only 14 per cent. came from Great Britain, and 84°5 
per cent. from the neighbouring country. The last triennial period 
shows a relative loss of American supremacy,the British trade recover- 
ing to 18°6 per cent. and 8°3 per cent. coming from other countries. 

In “ Lead and Manufactures thereof” our position, although 
threatened, is rather more secure. Canada has some industries 
in which lead, in its various forms, is converted into manufac- 
tured articles, the bulk of the imports of this nature is there- 
fore dutiable. The figures are as follows: 


TABLE V. 





DUTIABLE. Non-DvtTIABLE. 





Average for three years 
ending June 30: 1900. 








$ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom | 102,995 | 180,627 | 98,650 87,519 
United States . 110,688 | 145,534 83,065 533 
Germany . ‘ 5,190 6,567 7,998 1,294 
Other countries . 4,101 7,445 | 12,675 12,339 
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volume of non-dutiable lead imports coming from the United 


States is an admirable instance of the manner in which, conditions 


being favourable, energetic Yankee “drummers ” secure orders. 


imports of “Tin and Manufactures 


An examination of the 
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thereof” shows that the non-dutiable articles are twenty times the 
volume of those subject to duty. Singularly enough, while Great 
Britain only sends a small portion in the latter class, in the 
former class the greater portions come from the United Kingdom. 
The respective averages are given in Table VI. 

In regard to ‘‘ Zinc and Spelter and Manufactures thereof,” Table 
VIL., it is again notable that only a small portion of the dutiable 
articles under this heading come from Great Britain, while the 
larger part of the non-dutiable articles come from this source. 

Another main class of engineering imports is “ Metals and 
Manufactures thereof—all others,” Table VIII. In this section the 
loss of British position is very marked. : 

In the dutiable articles, imports from Great Britain have not 
increased in proportion to the total trade, while in regard to non- 
dutiable articles, only a very small proportion have, in the last six 
years come from the United Kingdom. 
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Before giving a reswmé of the total volume of the engineering 
imports of Canada, mention must be made of Canadian purchases 


of “ Electric Apparatus.” None of these are on the free list. 


Tasle IX. 





DUTIABLE. 





Average for three years 


ending June 30: 1897. 


1900. 





$ $ 3 
13,893 | 14,372 2583 
872,884 | 606,689 1,284,440 
808 396 817 
2,335 3,159 8,040 
848 121 80 


United Kingdom 
United States 
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Other countries . 





Total . 390,768 | 624,737 1,319,190 




















The aggregate trade of all the trans-Oceanic rivals of the 
United States makes, in this case, a very negligeable sum. 

The writer in the preceding tables and notes has shown how 
generally the British trade, although increasing in volume, is de- 
clining in its proportionate part of the total trade as reckoned 
under eight main headings. Reckoning the engineering import trade 
in its entirety, we have the following table of aggregate values: 


TABLE X. 
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Average for three years 
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1900. 





United Kingdom 
United States 
Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Other countries 


$ 
2,446,593 
7,194,541 
39,445 
58,224 
372,537 
49,876 


$ 
3,232,883 
16,038,332 
38,363 
53,200 
372,248 
77,421 





g 
5,311,130 
21,814,563 
220,698 
126,015 
1,193,468 
114,763 
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19,812,447 
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28,780,627 
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TABLE X.—continued. 





Non-DvtTIABLE. 





Average for three years 
ending June 30: 





United Kingdom 
United States 
Belgium 

France. 
Germany 

Other countries 


1897, 


1900. 


1993. 





$ 
2,148,884 
1,763,949 
39,747 
4.805 
118,573 
52,749 


S 
2,351,898 
6,026,016 
48,990 
8,990 
104,737 
107,618 


$ 
3,769,939 
9,679,382 
187,402 
16,642 


590,673 - 


649,622 





Total 


4,128,707 


8,648,249 


14,893,660 
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The above table is rendered the more intelligible by recasting it 
in the form on page 11. As it stands it is an interesting record of 
the average annual volume of Canada’s engineering purchases in 
each of three triennial periods. If, however, we reckon the total 
average value of both dutiable and non-dutiable articles in any 
each period as at 100, we obtain the table on the next page, which 
shows the comparative gain or loss of relative position : 

From sending 32 per cent. of Canada’s engineering imports 
during the three years ending 1897 (of which 17 per cent. was 
dutiable) Great Britain lost part of her relative position and only 
supplied about 21 per cent., (of which 12 per cent. was dutiable), in 
the three years ending 1903. Meanwhile the United States, which 
supplied an aggregate of 62 per cent., now supplies an aggregate 
of 72 per cent., the proportion, subject to duty, being practically 
constant in the first and last triennial periods of our comparison, 
the gain having been wholly in non-dutiable articles. The total of 
the purchases from Germany, France, Belgium, and other countries, 
is only slightly greater in the last than the total of the purchases 
in the last triennial period. The middle period, which ended in 
1900, was that of the high-water mark of American imports, after 
which about 1 per cent. was lost to Great Britain and 2 per cent. to 
other countries, 

It is therefore apparent that the preferential rebate of 334 per 
cent. of the duty paid on dutiable manufactures from the United 
Kingdom has been of little value to the British engineering manu- 
facturer. An examination of the duty paid on articles of engineer- 
ing utility in 1903 only will serve to show not only the extreme 
unsatisfactoriness of its incidence to individual manufacturers, but 
also the proportion which the duties paid on British engineering 
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which have therefore been remitted on British made articles of an 
engineering nature is therefore $231,775. Expressed in its ratio 
per $100 value of dutiable goods coming from the United Kingdom, 
this only amounts to 2°96 dollars. If expressed in its ratio per 
$100 value of engineering manufactures, dutiable and non-dutiable, 
imported from the Mother Country, the value of the much-vaunted 
preference works out at an all-round value of 1:84 per cent. Pre- 
ferential tariffs of 334 per cent. sound alluring enough when 
expressed in double figures. A remission of a third of the duty 
when that duty is 35 per cent. ad valorem may be an appreciable 
concession. The remission is not so greatly appreciated when the 
duty is, say, 5 per cent. ad valorem. On dutiable articles of engi- 
neering utility, which, in 1903, amounted in value to $7,835,000, 
the rebate, as the writer has shown, averages throughout rather less 
than 3 percent. In their entirety the remitted dues for 1903 are 
about equal to £47,000. If this sum be regarded asa (very indirect) 
method of contributing to an Imperial treasury, it is little enough 
in all conscience. As a mere matter of vulgar business, the sum 
of £47,000 divided among the British engineering firms exporting 
engineering goods to Canada will not go far towards meeting 
the enhanced price of wages, which, according to one school of poli- 
tical economists, would follow the establishment of food taxes in the 
United Kingdom on a preferential basis. Besides, while nearly eight 
million dollars’ worth of dutiable articles of engineering interest 
are purchased by Canada from Great Britain, there are also purchased 
just over five million dollars’ worth of non-dutiable engineering 
articles. It has not yet been seriously proposed that those employed 
in making non-dutiable goods for Canada should receive a rebate 
based on their consumption of bread, and on the general rise of 
prices, due even to a preferential tariff. Sheer logic and a stern 
sense of justice should surely dictate some such course as this, This 
point is one which certainly lends itself to controversial use. 
Preferential duties in Canada have been described by the late 
Colonial Secretary himself as disappointing in their results. From 
the point of view of the engineering manufacturer they are not 
only inequitable, but very disappointing. Their value for different 
manufactured engineering goods is an arbitrary one. The ad valorem 
duties from which the rebates have been made have been framed 
Solely in the interests of the Canadian engineering manufacturers, 
among whom a certain section exists which would still further raise 
the duties, so that after the rebate in favour of Great Britain had 
been deducted, the amount collected under the preferential tariff 
would remain virtually at its present value. It may be that prefe- 
rential duties have prevented a greater loss of ground, but dog- 
matically to assert that they have so served, and must always so 
act, is a scarcely tenable procedure. It is apparent, therefore, that 
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to rely on even greater preferences would prove a dangerous policy 
for the British manufacturer. In Canada the lingual unity of the 
consumers and of the two chief supplying countries places Great 
Britain and the United States on a seeming parity. Geographical 
position, proximity to sources of raw material, or nearness to centres 
in which manufactured and partially manufactured articles are pro- 
duced are the dominant factors. A rebate, which on dutiable goods 
only averages to 3 per cent., is a poor bridge across three and a- 
half thousand miles of ocean. Small wonder, then, if the less 
restricted facilities afforded by rebates are “‘ disappointing ” in their 
results. It seems, therefore, that the British manufacturer should 
work out his own economic and industrial salvation by emulating 
Teutonic attention to detail and Yankee pushfulness, accepting 
preferences if he is satisfied that the greatest good of the greatest 
number are so served, but by no means relying on these alone to 
maintain his hold on his markets. 
W. Potuarp Dicsy, 





THE FAITH OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


In The Story of My Heart, published in 1883, four years before he 
died, Richard Jefferies made an impassioned statement of his reli- 
gious creed, a record which, written at a time when the prospect of 
death was familiar to him, has all the gravity of a spiritual will 
and testament : 


“T have been obliged,” he said, “to write these things by an 
irresistible impulse which has worked in me since early youth. They 
have not been written for the sake of argument, still less for any thought 
of profit, rather indeed the reverse. They have been forced from me by 
earnestness of heart, and they express my most serious convictions. For 
seventeen years they have been lying in my mind, continually thought of 
and pondered over.” 


This “ autobiography” of Jefferies, his masterpiece alike in 
thought and style, is now so well known that it is unnecessary to 
say more than a few words concerning its conclusions, which, on 
their negative side, are based on the conviction that “there is no 
directing intelligence in human affairs,” and on the affirmative 
side express a profound belief in the omnipotence of human 
thought. 


‘“‘ He claims,” says Jefferies of himself, in an analysis which he drew 
up of his own book, “ to have erased from his mind the traditions and 
learning of the past ages, and to stand face to face with nature and with 
the unknown. The general aim of the book is to free thought from 
every trammel, with the view of its entering upon another and larger 
series of ideas than those which have occupied the brain of man so many 
centuries. . . . He considers the idea of deity inferior, and believes that 
there is something higher. He ends, as he commences, with prayer for 
the fullest soul-life.” 


It is important to note two things about this passionate idealistic 
faith which inspired Jefferies’ Story. First, it had gradually, 
very gradually, built itself up in place of the orthodox religious 
beliefs which he had held in his youth, and which are evident, as 
his biographer Besant tells us, in his boyish letters. “In the 
march of time,” says Jefferies, ‘‘there fell away from my mind, as 
the leaves from the trees in autumn, the last traces and relics of 
superstitions and traditions acquired compulsorily in childhood. 
Always feebly adhering, they finally disappeared.” It will be seen 
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from this that he had not suddenly or thoughtlessly abandoned his 
earlier faith ; he had outgrown and deliberately discarded it. 

Secondly, it must be noted that this transition was not from belief 
to unbelief, but from one creed to another creed, from the orthodox 
religion to a natural religion which was more in accord with 
Jefferies’ spiritual instincts. To speak of him as an “ infidel,” and 
as having held “sceptical opinions” is ridiculous, and is only a 
bigoted way of expressing the fact that his opinions were not the 
same as those of some of his critics. It was a case not of “ honest 
doubt” but of changed convictions, and as he himself significantly 
expressed it, “ with disbelief belief increased.” 

Nor was this maturer belief, as some have supposed, a pessimistic 
one, though his Story is full of a pathetic distrust of the hopes 
of the past and the present, A pessimist as regards the past, he 
was yet an optimist as regards the future; ‘Full well aware,” he 
says, “ that all has failed, yet, side by side with the sadness of that 
knowledge, there lives on in me an unquenchable belief that there 
is yet something to be found, something real, something to give 
each separate personality sunshine and flowers in its own existence 
now.” 

In brief, Jefferies, at the time when he wrote his autobiography, 
was not a ‘‘ sceptic,” or “ agnostic,” or “ unbeliever,” in the sense 
of being a sort of spiritual derelict (that is only the prejudiced way 
of describing those who depart from orthodoxy), but a man of keen 
and intense conviction ; and his creed, whatever its merits or its 
shortcomings, was essentially a faith. 

It must be observed, too, that in his essay on “ Hours of Spring,” 
which was published as late as May 1886, only fifteen months 
before his death, the same heretical views found renewed utterance. 
It is beyond dispute, therefore, that this faith of Richard Jefferies— 
a faith which might be summed up in the words of his later essay, 
‘‘ Let man, then, leave his gods, and lift up his ideal beyond them ” 
—was the outcome and climax of a long course of thought, com- 
menced in early manhood, and still avowedly held when the shadow 
of death was upon him. No profession of faith could possibly be 
more clear, more conscientious, and more authentic than this which 
he left in his writings. 

When, therefore, we are told by Jefferies’ orthodox admirers that 
his free-thinking opinions were only held by him “ for a time,” and 
that he assuredly died a “ believer,” we may be acquitted, I think, 
of any heinous disrespect for the feelings and convictions of others, 
if we claim the right to look somewhat closely into this surprising 
assertion, instead of accepting it without qualification. It is indeed 
not only our right, it is our duty to do so, in face of the emphatic 
statement made by Jefferies himself that the views put forward in 
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his Story of my Heart expressed his ‘“‘ most serious convictions, con- 
tinually thought of and pondered over,” 

The prevalence of the story of Jefferies’ return to the orthodox 
fold rests on a passage in Sir Walter Besant’s Hulogy of Richard 
Jefferies, published in 1888, in which it is stated that “ at the last, 
during the long communings of the night, when he lay sleepless, 
happy to be free, if only for a few moments, from pain, the simple 
old faith came back to him,” and that “the man who wrote the 
Story of my Heart. . . . died listening with faith and love to the 
words contained in the Old Book.” A more detailed account of this 
‘‘conversion” appeared in the Girl’s Own Paper in 1889, and was 
reprinted in the Pall Mall Gazette a couple of years later. 

Now when we remember what Jefferies’ condition was in the last 
months of his life, it is perhaps not surprising that his fortitude of 
mind should have given way at the end. ‘“ Everything possible,” 
says his biographer, “of long-continued torture, necessity of work, 
poverty, anxiety, and hope of recovery continually deferred, are 
crammed into the miserable record.” “I am the veriest shadow of 
&@ man—my nerves are gone to pieces,” is Jefferies’ own description 
of his state as early as 1885. It would seem, too, from the pub- 
lished letters that those who were with him at this time, faithfully 
and truly as they ministered to his needs, made the error—for 
surely, whatever one’s own faith may be, it is an error to press it on 
another person at such a moment—of urging him to accept “ the 
words of the Old Book,” and that some at least of his friends were 
deeply concerned to effect this result. In such cases no one would 
question the good intentions of those who thus perform what they 
conceive to be a duty; but, as I have elsewhere written, “such 
persons are apt to exaggerate trifles unintententionally, to see an 
undue significance in chance words and speeches, and to hail as the 
desired spiritual change that which is in reality nothing more than 
complete bodily collapse.” 

I venture to think that Jefferies’ biographer would have acted 
more prudently if, instead of embodying these stories of the death- 
bed “conversion” in a somewhat highly-coloured passage in the 
Eulogy, he had from the first brought his own judgment to bear on 
the precise value of such testimony. I say “from the first,” be- 
cause, as I shall presently show, Sir Walter Besant had reason at a 
later period to modify his view of the incident. As it was, he 
made himself personally responsible for something more than the 
actual facts of the case (which are not in dispute), and gave to that 
interpretation of the facts which he himself afterwards repudiated, 
a far wider publicity than it could otherwise have obtained. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this account of the heretic’s return to 
the fold was received with rapture by the religious press; but it 
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is worth mentioning, in view of later developments, that the 
Spectator (November 17, 1888), always to the fore on such occasions, 
ecstatically welcomed Besant’s description of it as “‘ a passage of 
rare beauty.” 

Five years later than Sir Walter Besant’s Zulogy there appeared 
another book on the same subject, a Study by the present writer, in 
which was included a Note on the Conversion of Richard Jefferies, 
part of which had already been printed in a newspaper in 1891. 
In this Note, without saying a word that could be regarded as dis- 
respectful to Jefferies’ relatives, I ventured to point out that it is 
incredible that a man of his progressive intellect ‘‘should have gone 
back to a creed which he had once conscientiously held but had 
gradually outgrown and abandoned,” and I gave my reasons—the 
same as those indicated above—for the view which I took of the 
case. My conclusion was as follows : 


‘“‘ Herein is the simple explanation of Jefferies’ alleged conversion. He 
was very weak—so weak that he perhaps could not but yield outward 
acquiescence to the affectionate importunities of those around him, So 
long as he retained any slight measure of health and strength, so long as 
he was able, even at rare intervals, to enjoy that vital communion with 
Nature on which his whole being depended, so long in fact as he was 
Richard Jefferies and not a shattered wreck—he was a free-thinker. 
Even at the last he withdrew no syllable of his writings; he saw no 
priest ; he made no acceptance of any sort of dogma. His own published 
statements remain and will remain the authoritative expression of his 
life-creed.” 


In thus maintaining that the incident of the “conversion” is 
not to be taken very seriously in a critical estimate of Jefferies’ 
character and opinions, I was, of course, well aware that I should 
be at once confronted with that “passage of rare beauty” in Sir 
Walter Besant’s Zulogy, and that comparisons would be drawn very 
damaging to the reputation of an obscure writer who dared to 
question what had been stated by Jefferies’ distinguished biographer; 
nor had I to wait very long before I was arraigned in this manner. 
I was informed, for instance, by the Spectator that I “ obtruded ” 
my views about Jefferies far too much, ‘‘ We do not know who 
Mr. Salt is,” it scathingly remarked, “but he’can hardly be entitled 
to talk in this very superb fashion.” Then there was the Salisbury 
Journal, representing the native Wiltshire sentiment concerning 
Jefferies, which assured me, more in sorrow than anger, that my 
treatment of the subject was “misleading, not to say wrong- 
headed,” the method of one who writes “not like a seeker after 
the truth, but like a controversialist eager to make out his own 
case.” Nor have private correspondents been wanting to remind 
me that my remarks with reference to Jefferies’ religious views 
were “strangely inconsistent with the facts recorded in Besant’s 
Eulogy.” 
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Under this censure I had, as it happened, one unsuspected source 
of consolation, beyond and apart from the fact that my views 
appeared to be shared by most of the more sympathetic students 
of Jefferies with whom I was brought in touch. It was this, I 
had learnt that the very writer on whose authority I was convicted 
of not being “a seeker of the truth” had changed his opinion 
about the point in dispute since he wrote the Zulogy, and was now 
practically in agreement with myself. This became known to me 
through a private correspondence which I had with Sir Walter 
(then Mr.) Besant between 1891 and 1893, and the knowledge 
that things had taken this turn lent a certain humour to the situa- 
tion and helped me to bear the critics’ reproofs with increased. 
equanimity. I smiled in secret as I thought of the poor old 
Spectator, and its “ passage of rare beauty.” 

At last, after lying under this reproach for ten or twelve years, 
and, strange to say, feeling none the worse for it, I came to the 
conclusion, on the appearance of a new edition of my Richard 
Jefferies; his Life and his Ideals, in the present year, that I was 
justified in publishing some extracts from Sir Walter Besant’s 
letters. They are as follows: 


“To me the Story of my Heart has always been the most wonderful 
thing that Jefferies ever did, because it is wholly and entirely his own 
creation. He builds up a new Faith for himself, out of materials collected 
from Nature by himself. Now here is an important point. I stated in 
my Hulogy that he died a Christian. This was true in the sense of 
outward conformity. His wife read to him from the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and he acquiesced. But, J have since been informed, he was weak, too 
weak not to acquiesce, and his views never changed from the time that 
he wrote the Story of my Heart. For my own part it surprised me to 
hear that a man who had written those pages should ever return to 
orthodoxy, but I had no choice but to record the story as it happened 
and was told to me,”? 


Here is another reference to the subject, written two months 
later, when he had read my article on “the conversion of Richard 
Jefferies,” and had received from me a letter in which I expressed 
the hope that in future editions of the Hulogy he would revise and 
amend the “passage of rare beauty” that did so charm the 
Spectator : 


‘Many thanks for letting me see your paper. Of course I agree in 
the main with it. At the same time I would not alter what I said, 
because the thing did really happen. You are free to interpret it as you 
please. The weakness of an exhausted and dying man deprives his last 
utterances on such a subject, to my own mind, of any value; at the same 
time there can be no doubt of the consolation this little memory affords 
to his widow and others. . . . But you are, I am convinced, quite right. 
When a man gets as far as Jefferies did—when he has shed and scattered 
to the winds all sacerdotalism and authority—he does not go back. You 


1 Angust 29, 1891, 
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neglected to notice that if he went back at all, it was not to ask for the 
priest or the last sacraments of the Chureh. He was satisfied with the 
words of the great socialist and anti-sacerdotalist. Is not this a 
point ?”? 










Once again, on receipt of a copy of my book on Jefferies, he 
repeated his concurrence with my view : 





“T perfectly agree with you as to the unreality of his deathbed con- 
version to orthodoxy. Yet the words were spoken by him, and he did 
listen to the reading. It all seems to me quite simple. I have tried to 
show how and why in my Life. But orthodoxy? No!”? 







The matter was hardly so “ simple” as Sir Walter Besant would 
have it. No doubt the mere facts were simple enough, but the 
essential question was—and is—what interpretation is to be put 
upon those facts? Are we to understand that Jefferies’ death-bed 
“conversion” implied a withdrawal and recantation of his life- 
faith as expressed in the Story, or that it was evidence of 
nothing more than the weakness of a dying man, who at such a 
moment is apt to return, almost involuntarily, to the beliefs of his 
boyhood? The latter view is the one which Sir Walter Besant 
avowedly adopts in his letters; but it is equally certain that the 
impression given in his biography was in favour of the former 
view. “The simple old faith came back to him”—such is the 
statement plainly made in the Hulogy,; whereas in the letter of 
1891 it is held, with equal plainness, that “his views never changed 
from the time that he wrote the Story of my Heart.” Here is an 
absolute contradiction, which I am not concerned to explain. I 
only refer to it in order to justify my own contention that the 
author of the Hulogy was somewhat incautions in adopting without 
reserve that version of the story which at the time commended 
itself to Jefferies’ family, but was not likely, as the years went on, 
to commend itself so fully to the wider family of his admirers. 

There are few matters so serious as not to have also their 
humorous side, and in this case there is decidedly a comic element 
in the reception accorded to Sir Walter Besant’s later opinion of 
the “conversion” by those religious papers which greeted his 
earlier opinion so effusively, The change was like that which 
comes over @ sunny grove of singing-birds, when suddenly shadowed 
by some unwelcome cloud ; in place of a joyful chorus there is now 
glum silence and oblivion. The popular novelist, in short, who had 
told so touchingly the return of the lamb to the fold, has suddenly 
become, as far as Jefferies’ ‘‘ conversion” is concerned, a “ drug.” 
The subject is severely let alone—is forgotten—allowed to drop. 

But what of the Spectator, it will be asked? Surely that 
untiring guardian of religion and morals has not deserted its post ? 
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True, reader ; and it now remains to be told what the Spectator said 
when it learnt that Sir Walter Besant, the author of the “ passage of 
rare beauty” in which Jefferies’ conversion was described, after- 
wards came to the conclusion that he was not converted at all. It 
said this, and I make bold to draw attention to the significant 
brevity of the utterance: 


“What Sir Walter Besant may have thought matters nothing.” 


That is all the value which the Spectator now puts on the opinion 
of Sir Walter Besant, once the leading authority on Richard 
Jefferies! Quantum mutatus ab illo! And then the Spectator, 
after publishing a lengthy account of Jefferies’ last hours (mainly 
reprinted from the Girl’s Own Paper of 1889), precipitately closed 
the correspondence, and refused to insert a letter in which I gave 
the counter-evidence and pointed out the importance of Sir Walter 
Besant’s change of view. Such is the freedom of discussion 
allowed in a case of this kind by ‘‘ the leading literary organ of the 
day”! 

But though there is a consensus of feeling in a certain portion of 
the press as to the desirability of boycotting Sir Walter Besant’s 
remarks, presumably because it is known that his name would carry 
weight with the public, there is by no means the same objection to 
creating prejudice against a comparatively unknown writer like 
myself, who may be vilified with impunity for asserting in public 
what Besant privately admitted—‘the unreality of Jefferies’ 
deathbed conversion to orthodoxy.” Thus, under the title of “The 
Will to Disbelieve,” the Christian (May 18, 1905) held my 
treatment of the subject up to odium as ‘‘a very fair sample of the 
methods of modern unbelief in deliberately perverting history and 
biography in the interests of its prejudiced opinions” ; and in the 
War Cry (May 27) Mr. Bramwell Booth, discoursing on “ Infidelity 
and Dishonesty,” inquired whether my conduct was not “ the basest 
form of chicanery and falsehood,” with other polite references of the 
same sort. Both these papers, it is true, had been misled by the 
Spectator’s unfairness in giving publicity to only one side of the dis- 
cussion, into supposing that I had rashly asswmed Jefferies’ conver- 
sion to be “incredible,” and that I had no arguments to offer; but 
it is also true that both papers subsequently ignored the arguments 
when offered to them, and maintained a deliberate silence as to Sir 
Walter Besant’s support of my position. What is one to think of 
treatment of such a kind, coming from such a quarter? Must one 
not regard it as a further proof that the publication of the extracts 
from Besant’s letters has ‘‘ gone home ” ? 

The Spectator, indeed, was so ill-advised as to repeat and expand 
its complaint of 1894, that I “ obtruded” my views of Jefferies far 
too much, in the form of a general rule of biography, that no writer 
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who knows his business will “air opinions of his own.” The 
amazing absurdity of this dictum did not escape comment; for if a 
biographer is not to express his own opinions, whose is he to express ? 
Such a law would condemn as “ not knowing their business ” all the 
best biographers that literature can boast. As applied to a work 
which, like my book on Jefferies, was ostensibly not a biography, but 
a study, the Spectator’s criticism becomes positively imbecile. It 
was my plain duty to discuss the question of Jefferies’ alleged 
“conversion”; but if any justification were needed for my doing 
so (which I wholly deny), it was amply supplied in the fact of that 
other conversion which my censors so little relish—the conversion of 
Sir Walter Besant to my view. 

In conclusion, I can but repeat what I have already said in the 
Literary Guide (April, 1905), that feeling, as I do, a deep respect 
for Jefferies, I would not willingly give a moment’s pain to any one 
who was dear to him or who holds his memory dear. But the very 
respect which all lovers of nature and beauty must feel for Jefferies 
is itself, it seems to me, the strongest possible reason for being 
entirely truthful about a writer who above all things honoured truth. 
Onur obligations are not only towards the surviving relatives of a 
great man, but also towards the whole company of those who value 
him. It is not right, in common honesty, that the authority of 
Jefferies’ biographer should continue to be quoted in support of a 
belief in a deathbed conversion which he himself, three years after 
publishing his book, had emphatically, though privately, disavowed. 
To hold, as I have done throughont, and as Sir Walter Besant latterly 
did, that Jefferies’ religious convictions were practically unchanged, 
does not imply the smallest disrespect for the statements made by 
the relatives who were with him at the end. The question is not 
one of facts, but of how to interpret facts. I have at least proved 
that if I have erred in my interpretation, I have erred in excellent 
company—in the company of the very writer who has been appealed 
to in refutation of my argument. 

It is to Jefferies’ Story of my Heart, I repeat, that his readers 
must look, if they wish to know his conclusions respecting the 
deepest problems of life. There only will they find his inner auto- 
biography, his true confession of faith; and the faith confessed by 
him is one of the most beautiful that have ever been clothed in 
words of supreme tendernessand power. Yet it isin this book that 
a certain pious writer, one of those who have most strenuously 
claimed Jefferies as a convert, can see no more than “ infidel non- 
sense ”; after which exposure of his own power of insight into the 
spiritual and the ideal, he goes on to quote the well-worn text——all 
unconscious, of course, that it may carry with it a wider application 
than the intended one—“ the fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God.” But what of the purblind bigot who hath said in his 
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heart, and also in a printed article, that there is no faith in Richard 
Jefferies’ masterpiece—in that marvellous prose-poem which is so 
alive with passionate conviction that its very words seem, as has 
been said of Shelley’s words, to be actually transparent, and to 
“throb with living lustres”? Well, there is nothing for it, I 
suppose, but that such dull folk should continue to interpret 
Jefferies through the medium of the Girl’s Own Paper and the Spec- 
tator, and should confine their study of him to the safer pages of 
(say) his Amateur Poacher, or his Gamekeeper at Home. But in his 
Story lives the real record of his Faith. 
Henry S. Sar. 





THE CARTERS OF COVENT GARDEN 
MARKET. 


AN INVESTIGATION. 


“You were unfortunate about Covent Garden 
Market ... your description of the fog, dirt, 
smoke, bustle, &c., made me feel how little, how 
very little, we know and think of the suffering 
life of our fellow-creatures. To get a dish of 
green peas, or young potatoes on a West End 
table, how much toil and unknown deprivation 
must be gone through by human beings! It 
seems to me a great and good lesson to go 
through these crowded places to see what life is— 
the life of the millions, not the few—and then to 
think of our xesthetics, as Kingsley said, and our 
life one long pursuit of enjoyment, and dis- 
appointment if we do not get it.” 

—F. W. Robertson. Letter CIX. In Life 
and Letters. By Stopford Brooke. 


THE previous night I slept on the extreme outskirt of the City. 
At two o'clock in the morning I was awakened by the rumbling of 
waggon wheels in the street below. I rose at once, dressed, and 
soon reached the pavement, and stood there for some minutes 
watching with surprise a long line of heavily laden vehicles of 
various kinds, each drawn by two, three, or four horses, and filled 
so high, some of them, as to be level with the first floors of the 
houses. 

All else was quiet. No other moving objects were to be seen, 
not even a policeman, just then. The electric light shone down 
weirdly upon the great caravan which woke re-echoing echoes as it 
rolled slowly through the street of the deserted city—the city that 
by day is a hive, a hubbub, of commercialism, and by night so 
mystical, still, and lonesome. The waggoners had the city to 
themselves. 

I decided to join their caravan, attached myself to one of the 
waggons, and began chatting with the driver, who was walking by 
the side of his horses. 

He was a short, sturdily-built man, past middle age, with a — 
genuine rural face, the ruddiness of which shone visibly in the 
bright light. His two strong horses were pulling a huge market 
cart piled up high, systematically, pyramidically, with cabbages and 
turnips and other prosaic articles of daily consumption. 


'”? 


“ Good morning ! 
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“Good morning,” he replied kindly enough, and I felt at once 
that I had found the right man for my purpose, 

‘Where have you come from ?” 

“From beyond Romford.” 

‘“‘ How long are you on the way, as a rule?” I asked him. 

‘‘ About eight or ten hours, I suppose.” 

“ How many miles ?” 

“ When I get to the market it will be eighteen.” 

“ Do you come into London every day ?” 

“ Nearly.” 

“You sometimes get tired on your journeys, don’t you?” 

‘*Yes,I do. I hardly ever take my boots off from Monday 
morning till Saturday night.” 

“Then how do you sleep ?” 

“Sleep ?”—-and the man looked up at me with pity for my 
simplicity—“ Sleep ? Why on that there seat, of course,” jerking 
the whip over his shoulder in the direction of the little space left in 
front of the wall of cabbages which rose up sheer behind it, where 
there was just room to sit. 

“You sleep on that seat?” 

“Yes; of course!” 

“Rather risky, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, but what else can we do? We never get a chance other- 
wise.” 

“ But it’s dangerous,” I said, and told him of several cases that 
I had read about of Covent Garden carters who had fallen asleep 
on their carts, had tumbled off, and been killed—of one case in 
particular, how the driver fell asleep soon after leaving the farm in 
Essex, rolled off the seat under the wheels of his waggon, was 
killed, unnoticed, and his body left on the road, while his horses 
went on driverless right to Covent Garden, At the same time I 
was thinking of what a night-watchman in the City had told me, 
that he had often seen drivers going through the City asleep on 
their seats, the reins tied round their wrists, and the horses mechani- 
cally threading the streets. Indeed I had often seen the same 
thing myself, and I had also often read of how the law in its cold 
ironical way allows men to be overworked like this, and then con- 
victs them of crime for falling asleep at their work. Quite recently 
I saw the following paragraph in a newspaper. I give it as it 
appeared except that the names are changed. 


“ A SLEEPY CARTER. 


“On Saturday, at the 8 Police Court, a labourer named John Hill, 
was charged with driving a waggon in the High Street, at 11 P.m., on 
June 8, without a lighted lamp attached ; and further, with being asleep 
while in charge of the same. P.C. 465 K said he saw a horse and cart 
come along, no light being attached to the latter. Witness stopped the 
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animal, and on looking into the bottom of the cart, he saw defendant 
asleep. The constable asked him why he had no light, and Hill replied 
that he did not know. A fine of 1s. and costs in each case—18s. 
altogether—was imposed.” 


I reminded my friend of these things, but he did not take them 
so seriously as I expected. He seemed familiar with such facts. 
He said he had known several men killed on the road in his time, 
“ Why, there was Brown’s man ” and he told me straight away 
of another case. 

I changed the subject. 

‘* What time do you start from home?” 

‘* About seven or eight o’clock at night.” 

“ And what time do you get to market ?” 

‘‘ Somewhere near half-past three in the morning.” 

“And home again?” 

“* Say, eight o'clock to-night.” 

‘¢ What do you do when you get back ?” 

‘* Help the packers load up, and as soon as that is finished I 
start my journey.” 

“ And at the market ?” 

“ As soon as I get there, and get the waggon into place, I take 
my horses to the stable. Then I come back and begin to unload 
and count out to the buyers.” 

We were now close to the corner of Catherine Street, Strand, when 
the horses of their own accord began to work across the road to the 
right and turn up the street towards Covent Garden. 

Catherine Street is uphill, and the horses had a heavy load, so 
my friend and I urged them on with many shouts till the two 
noble animals took the steep ata run. Iran alongside the driver, 
for I had much more to ask him. 

I wished to know if it was his duty to sell the load, and asked 
him, when we topped the hill. 

“ No,” he said, “only a few carters sell. There are professional 
sellers. I only count out into the baskets of the buyers.” 

“Count all that load ?” 

“ Yes, every cabbage and every turnip.” 

“IT suppose you have some sleep this end before you start 
back ?” 

“No chance for that; sometimes we can’t sell out till mid-day.” 

“This is a heavy load for your horses, but they have an empty 
waggon going home, I suppose?” 

“Not they! I have to take a load of manure back.” 

“ And what pay do you get for all this ?” 

“ Eighteen shillings a week.” 

“That's not much for such long hours and heavy work in all 
weathers. How are you paid?” 
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‘“* We get paid by the journey, and ten shillings standing wages ; 
altogether, in a full week, I can make about eighteen shillings. 
But some can make twenty or twenty-two; it depends on what 
man you work for.” 

‘Do most of the Covent Garden vegetables come from Essex ?” 

“Oh, no; a great quantity comes from Kent and Surray and 
that way, and from Herts and Bucks and Beds.” 

And thus we talked. 

By this time we were pulled up in Tavistock Street by a block 
in the road—a long row of flower-carts (backed tail-end on to the 
pavement of the flower-market) stood close up to a point where 
road-repair posts ended. There was only just room to get through, 
and it needed some skilful handling of the horses to work the bulky 
waggon round this double obstacle; but we managed it! 

A few yards ahead we were stopped again—by the end of the 
long row of carts and waggons waiting their turn to enter the 
vegetable-market. Our turn came at last, and we ran our load 
through the big gates. Blocked again! Some carts in front of us 
were trying to work into position, back up against the kerb. 

It was 3.45 a.M., and the spacious open market-place was 
almost full already, so that loads coming in now needed careful 
management. 

“Come on, Johnnie!” facetiously shouted a driver ahead of us 
whose van was still blocking the way. 

“Get yourn on a bit, then!” we sang out in reply. 

The road cleared again, our leading horse was taken off, and 
with one horse and the help of long levers my friend and I got our 
load into place, backed against the kerb, ready for sale. 

Then we parted; he went with his horses to the stable, while I 
retired to make notes of our conversation by the light of a lamp 
outside the gates, the rain blotting my note-book vigorously. 

The buying and selling went on for hours, until thousands of 
Waggons, vans, traps, donkey-carts, and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion from every quarter and suburb of London and around had 
gone off loaded for the local supply—to Croydon, Wimbledon, 
Ealing, Hampstead, Wood Green, Hackney, Ilford, Bermondsey, 
and other districts near and far, and to all parts of the City 
itself. 

The manner in which this conglomeration of horses, trucks, and 
barrows found its way in, sorted itself out, and distributed itself 
away in so many directions, while the ordinary man, the object of 
the complicated process, was still fast asleep at home, was wonderful 
to behold, wonderful to think about. 

But I was all the time thinking more of the human agents of 
the huge business rather than of the abstract process of it. And 
so I went into “ Lockhart’s,” near by, where I expected to find 
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some of the drivers and other market men. The room was full of 
them—a fine collection of sons of the soil, including, I suppose, 
men of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Herts, Beds, Bucks, Essex, and of 
other home counties—young and old, and various in every way, 
but all alike tired out, half asleep, or asleep. They were as quiet 
as tombstones, scarcely a word was spoken; even those awake 
looked too weary to speak. Most of them had fallen helplessly 
under the power of sleep as they sat, some in the middle of their 
meal, leaving their bread half-eaten, half their cocoa still in the cup. 
There they sat, their heads on their arms, their arms upon the 
table, or leaning back in a corner against the wall, or stretched 
along a seat, naturally forced to take a few minutes of slumber 
from their endless, bedless, almost sleepless labour. 

I spoke to one or two of the few who were awake and 
gathered from them facts of their lives and work that amply bore 
out all my waggoner friend had said. So I need not repeat these 
conversations. 

Tired out myself, sleepy, and sick at heart from my one night’s 
experience, I turned homewards about seven o'clock in the morning, 
thinking, thinking, thinking. Let us keep the men who bring us 
our daily food in our thoughts, until the dawn of the new social 
order that is becoming more and more inevitable, and coming more 
and more rapidly. 


Hep.ey V. Strorey. 











A LAST VISIT TO THE GALLERIES. 


BerorE the curtain finally drops upon the various summer exhibitions 
in London, it seems not inopportune to record some of the most 
noteworthy works of art which will so soon vanish from public gaze, 
if not into oblivion, at least into comparative privacy. The wiuter 
exhibitions of Watts and Whistler have, perhaps, spoilt us for the 
more recent art; and criticism somewhat hastily pronounced both 
Burlington House and the New Gallery as being much below the 
level of past years. There was even at first an opinion afloat that 
only the rejected statue of the so-called Zycidas and some of the 
Sargents were worth looking at. This rigid judgment, however, 
has long since been modified. Paintings and sculptures, and more 
especially those of our own time, only reveal themselves gradually 
to the eye of the sympathetic. spectator; and that after he has 
honestly endeavoured to enter into the spirit of the artist. 

It is certainly true that Mr. Havard Thomas’ bronzed statue tells 
more and more upon the student as time goes on. Is it the 
peculiar gesture which mystifies us in Zycidas foreshadowing the 
leap, which, allured by the nymphs, he is going to take into the deep, 
or is it his stern and expressive face, the attitude of intense excite- 
ment which his whole figure expresses, that interests and attracts 
us somuch? The artist intended to personify Lycidas, the shepherd 
and companion of Theocritus, to whom Milton refers in his monody 
to his lost friends, “as the genius of the shore that walked the 
waves, and good to all that wander in the perilous flood.” The 
whole conception of the statue seems inspired by the Greco- 
Roman art of Herculaneum, such as The Praying Boy at Berlin, 
of which there is a cast at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Only 
that, in order to assert himself, the artist has infused a modern 
touch of realism into classical forms, I think we may safely stato 
that this statueis a blend of antique and modern art, a blend which 
Rodin adopts sometimes, and that the late C. Meunier loved too, and 
which foretells, perhaps, a new style of art. Another mystifi- 
cation—which, however, was not rejected like the Lycidas by the 
Royal Academy— is the handsome brunette entitled A Vele Gonjie 
(in full sail), disguised in the coat of a seventeenth-century cava- 
lier, bent, in all probability, on some spirited adventure. All the 
dexterity and buoyancy of which Sargent is capable seems to be 
centred in this wonderful picture, compared with which his Lady 
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Helen Vincent, Mrs. Adolph Hirsch, and even his Mrs. Raphael, seem, 
if more refined, rather tame in their delicate beauty. 

Lady Warwick and the Marlborough family-group are conceived 
in that style of the artist which is perhaps most familiar to 
us: a style which, when Sargent first came into public notice 
as a portraitist, created admiration and blame at the same time. 
It shows the painters gift of reading the thoughts of his 
sitters, and we must confess that in doing so he is often over- 
come, perhaps unconsciously, by a great sense of humour. As for 
the portraits of the two musicians, the veteran Senor Manuel Garcia 
and the youthful M. Leon Delafosse—interesting by their very contrast 
—there is little doubt that they will pass down to posterity as some 
of Sargent’s most noted chefs d'wuvres. 

At the same place where the Morning Ride, by the late C, W. 
Farse, once hung, we have this year his Club Hunting Group. It 
has not unreasonably been compared, on account of its classical 
conception, to a cavalcade of noble youths on an ancient Greek 
frieze. Among Shannon’s numerous portraits, Mrs. Lassel and the 
juvenile portrait of Alexander, son of Sir J. Wernher, are the best 
achieved. Orchardson gives us but one portrait: Howard Colls, Esq., 
but it is of exquisite quality. 

Sir Edward Poynter, in the Cup of Tantalus, brings us once more 
into classical regions; whilst Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, in the 
Finding of Moses, reveals to us the wonders of ancient Egypt. The 
distant pyramids, with the sun’s golden rays upon them, the enig- 
matical hieroglyphics encrusted on dark marble, the lotus-flowers 
which adorn the fair daughter of Pharaoh and the maidens carrying 
the babe’s cradle,—and many wonderful accessories, painted with 
the knowledge of an archwologist, breathe the dream-life of a 
bygone past. A great contrast is offered by the huge canvas 
of Sir Hubert Herkomer, 4 Communal Sitting of the Burghers 
of Landsberg, teeming with modern life and types. Typical 
again of social modern life is Collier's The Cheat, stigmatising 
the excess of bridge-playing. Lorimer’s Reverence to Roses, 
with Verrochio’s Amor of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence smiling 
down upon the gentle love-stricken maidens ; and Frank Bramley’s 
Bushbearing are the finest among genre pictures; whilst Mr. S. 
Goetze’s Crucifixion holds again its place among the religious subjects 
of this year. 

It has been noted that our favourite landscapist, B. W. Leader, 
has for once preferred the cliffs of Cornwall to the pine-woods of 
Surrey ; whilst P. Graham remains faithful to his own subjects of 
oxen and bulls at the riverside. Among the works of Mr. Alfred 
East The Dance and Provengal Song seems the most attractive. 

The Royal Academy, in spite of its marked conservative ten- 
dencies, has nevertheless for many years opened its doors to certain 
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well-known impressionists; Clausen, Stott, Austin Brown, La 
Thangue, Wetherbee are all represented with fine and interesting 
works. Fritz Thaulow, whose Scandinavian landscape at the Salon 
received special mention by Robert de la Sizeranne, has also had 
the honour of being well hung: Wight in Flanders. 

We must, however, go over to the New Gallery to admire Arnesby 
Brown in his luminous After Rain, and the two charming female 
portraits by John Lavory, and Sir George Reid in his remarkable 
portrait of the Bishop of Manchester. There is also a poetical 
portrait by M. J. E. Blanche, recalling the Swmmer Girl of 
last winter, representing Madame Collette Willy (author of the 
Dialogue des Bétes) who is seated languidly in an elegant déshabille. 
with her cat and her pet dog beside her. 

Walter Crane exhibits in his Fowr Seasons a refreshing display of 
decorative art, whilst Seymour Lucas seems to be at his best in Zhe 
Interval. This year also, portraits—Imperial, Royal, and Ducal 
and of more or less distinguished members of English and 
foreign society—are profusely covering the walls of the summer 
exhibitions. Eminent portraitists like Fildes, Cope, Solomon, 
Onless, Dicksee, Hacker and many others, have been perhaps 
harder at work than ever. But space unfortunately will not permit 
us to digress on a subject which seems inexhaustible. 

There remains however one thing to be noted in this year’s exhi- 
bitions : namely, the marked increase of women artists who make 
their way to the front. Besides Lady Butler, whose spirited battle- 
pieces have adorned the walls of the Royal Academy for many years, 
and who is again represented by a vigorous work called Afghanistan, 
there is Miss Lucy Kemp Welsh, bringing before us a number of horses 
in The Race Meeting. We prefer, however, her exquisite little pastel 
of Sheep near a Salmon Pool. Miss Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale, so 
well known by her exhibition at the Dowdeswell Galleries, seems 
quite delightful in 7he Jest ; and Miss Beatrice Bright shows high 
qualities as a portrait painter in a full-length portrait of Peter 
Mackie, Esq, in Highland dress. Miss Ada Shrimpton has a 
charming child’s portrait in the Black and White Room, besides 
The Village Confirmation ; and Mrs, Star Cansiani too is represented 
with several pictures. Mrs. Moscheles, the wife of the well-known 
artist, exhibits a clever little picture: Fireworks at Venice, and the 
Countess Gleichen has certainly achieved a remarkable work with 
the bust of the late Mr. Arthur Strong, taken it would seem shortly 
before his death. There is a noteworthy bronze medallion of 
Professor Carl Bing by Miss Schwabe at the New Gallery, where 
Lady Tadema and Miss Tadema are also well represented. But 
unfortunately this year we miss the strong and decisive art of Miss 
Flora Lion, whose charming portrait of Yvonne was so much 
admired at the Royal Academy last year. She made her mark some 
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years ago with her portrait of the Viscowntess Galway in her Coro- 
nation Robes at the Salon, when the French critics attributed to her 
much caractére de race. She has two portraits at the Salon again 
this year, and we are glad to hear that she will have a private exhi- 
bition of her works next spring in London. 

At the Pastel Society women exhibitors were almost as numerous 
asmen. Miniature painting is no doubt an eminently feminine 
art, and seems particularly adapted for ladies; for they have taken 
it up with great enthusiasm, as well as jewellery and enamel work. 
Among the latter we notice Miss Christine Connell’s charming 
silver and enamel work at the Royal Academy entitled The Sea 
has its pearls, the Heaven its stars. 

We have still to mention a few private exhibitions which were 
of particular interest this summer, and where again women seem 
more prominent than in former years. At the Graves’ Galleries, 
Miss Edith Hays had the most interesting series of paintings in 
oils; mostly architectural landscapes of India and Cashmere. Ler 
Water Palaces and Golden Temples, and especially the grand ruins 
of the Temple of the Sun, were much admired, 

Last but not least, Miss Mary Barton has had a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of over eighty Irish water colours at the Fine Art Societyin Bond 
Street. In her admirable work, the Emerald Isle, with its hillocks 
and lakes, its purple evening sky, its beautiful flowers and dark 
green meadows, is brought before us in all its splendour and haunt- 
ing charm. She achieved an unusual effect in her Jn the Woods, 
Glengariffe, and Dublin Cathedral, with the light streaming through 
a coloured glass window to illumine the lofty arches of the interior 
of the church. Her farmhouses near the roadside, with gardens 
overgrown with heather and marigold, and mountain scenery, are 
most delightful. Finally we must record also The Lady of Shalott, 
exhibited by the great veteran artist, W. Holman Hunt, at Tooth’s. 
This picture, which is based on Tennyson’s poem, impresses us like 
a song of long ago, and which we will never cease to love. Whilst 
Tom Mostyn’s landscapes exhibited in Bond Street on the contrary 
may be likened to a music of the future, perhaps the compositions 
of Strauss ; an eminently modern art expressing movement above all. 
This is at least what the artist aims at mainly, we think, and what 
he has achieved well in Zhe Storm and The Breeze. 


Louise M. RicuHTer. 





BACON, SHAKESPEARE, HARVEY, AND 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CIRCULA- 
TION OF THE BLOOD. 


Part II. 


In the second century of the Christian era, when physical research 
and scientific attainment had undergone very marked deterioration, 
we find Julius Pollux, in his famous Onomasticon, enunciating an 
item of doctrine similar to that which has been attributed to 
Erasistratus and Herophilus. But, on the other hand, we soon after 
find the author of the Golden Ass display a much closer acquaint- 
ance with physical facts, in a sentence of very remarkable luminosity 
—having regard to the date ofits‘production. ‘Sed regione cordis 
venarum meatus oriuntur, per pulmonis spiracula vivacitatem trans- 
ferentes, quam de corde susceperant, et rursis ex illo loco divisze per 
membra, in totum hominem juvant spiritum.” Longinus, the author 
of the celebrated essay “On the Sublime,” has also transmitted to 
posterity a cursory view of the movement of the blood, which shows 
a very clear notion of the nature of its mystery. Anda still more 
remarkable degree of enlightenment is displayed by Nemesius, a Bishop 
of the fourth century, who actually attributed the phenomenon of 
the pulse to the action of the heart—and of the left ventricle of that 
organ. 

Then Europe settled down into the scientific stillness and apathy 
of the so-called ‘‘ Dark Ages,” in which physical research was suc- 
cessfully discouraged—at least for the multitude; and whatever 
knowledge was preserved, or originated, was carefully limited to the 
heads and hands of the privileged minority. The study of anatomy 
and physiology was neglected, and the former stock of knowledge of 
these subjects in a great measure dissipated and lost. The genius 
of the Roman Empire had always been unfavourable to the culti- 
vation of the healing art. A comparative examination of the great 
epic of Homer, and that of his servile plagiarist, Virgil, throws a 
significant light on this fact. The former displays a considerable 
amount of crude knowledge of the human frame, and the surgery 
thereof; the latter none at all! The continuous trend of thought 
in this department is clearly indicated in the Divina Commedia, the 
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great poetical mirror of medisval knowledge. There we find all 
physical knowledge replaced by metaphysical and mystical ; and all 
scientific inquiry by theological dogma. Nothing worthy of pre- 
servation appears to have been added to the sciences of anatomy 
and physiology down to the explosive era of the Renaissance. 

Then arose the strange “ conjunction ” of events by which Europe 
was almost simultaneously affected (or inflicted) by the conquest of 
a new enemy, the Turks ; the discovery of a new continent, America ; 
the infection of a new disease, syphilis; the introduction of a new 
art—more revolutionary and iconoclastic than any of its forerunners 
—printing; and the propagation of the new theological doctrines 
which collectively constituted the so-called “‘ Reformation.” And, 
in the same period, we meet with four names which call for special 
attention in connection with the history of the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood; Frangois Rabelais, Miguel Serveto, Andrea 
Cesalpino, and Paolo Sarpi—the bearers of all of which were senior 
to Francis Bacon and William Shakespeare; and, accordingly, pre- 
cedent to William Harvey by a still more prolonged interval, The 
views of each of those men deserve special attention in this connec- 
tion ; and must be understood by any one who is ambitious to form 
an opinion on the validity of a claim to the priority of “discovery ” 
of the circulation of the blood. 

The name of Rabelais is familiar to all readers, both lay and 
medical; and the novelty, to the former, will probably lie in the 
allusion to this author in connection with scientific attainment or 
discovery. But to the reader who is acquainted with the history of 
the dawn and early development of modern science and literature, 
the name of this broadly comic writer at once vividly recalls the 
restless and inquiring spirit of the age in which he performed his 
earthly pilgrimage—when the recent introduction of printing, and 
the exodus of Greek scholars and Greek manuscripts from Constan- 
tinople, which followed the capture of that city by the Turks, had 
sown all Western Europe with “dragon’s-teeth.” The series of 
earthquake waves of thought—literary, scientific, political, social, 
philosophical and theological—which quickly arose and swept across 
Europe, almost immediately caused the development of so great a 
degree of mental friction in all directions as to raise the temperature 
of the whole intellectual atmosphere far above the boiling-point. 
And, as invariably occurs during every process of violent ebullition, 
a large quantity of the veriest intellectual dregs was brought to the 
surface, to mingle their leaven with the froth and scum which formed 
the uppermost and most prominently visible layer. At the same 
time, the general intellectual activity was necessarily increased to a 
vast extent: some wonderfully inspired (or inflated) bubbles were 
thrown up to a great height, and of these a certain proportion 
flashed forth richly artistic colours before they burst or disappeared ; 
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while during the whole time the really valuable and wholesome 
portion of the seething medium was that which remained excluded 
from the general gaze. Francois Rabelais was born in 1483, the 
year in which Martin Luther first saw the light; and he died in 
1553, the year in which Michael Servetus was burned for “ heresy ” 
at the prosecution of the “ Protestant Pope,” John Calvin. The 
ordinary lay reader who goes to the Works of Rabelais for enjoy- 
ment of the buffoonery and obscenity in which, unhappily, they 
too largely abound, is seldom cognisant of the fact that the author 
was one of the most learned men of his generation; that, like the 
great English Lord Chancellor of after years, he bad ‘taken all 
knowledge for his province”; that he had turned from theology and. 
law to the study of medicine, as offering the widest field of genuine 
knowledge which this world offers for cultivation; and that his 
coarse buffoonery and gross indelicacy are, probably in every 
instance, but the reflex of his contempt and scorn for the cant and 
corruption which he saw everywhere around him, The inspiration 
of his indescribable work was identical with that of the “ English 
Rabelais,” Jonathan Swift. The heroic deeds of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel grew from the same intellectual germs as did the 
veracious travels of Lemuel Gulliver. But even medical men, who 
occasionally while away an evening hour over the fantastic creations 
of Rabelais, seldom notice, or rarely remember, that its pages 
include the best compendium of the physiological knowledge of 
that age which has descended to us. I quote from the reprint of 
Ozell’s edition, which was brought out in 1738 by Philip Crampton, 
a prominent Dublin printer and bookseller of that date :— 


“The intention of the Founder of this Microcosm is to have a Soul 
therein to be entertained, which is lodged there as a Guest with it’s Host, 
it may live there for a while. Life consisteth in Blood, Blood is the Seat 
of the Soul ; therefore the chiefest work of the Microcosm, is to be making 
Blood continually. At this forge are exercised all the Members of the 
Body; none is exempted from Labour, each operates a-part, and doth its 
proper Office. And such is their Hierarchy, that perpetually the one 
borrows from the other, the one lends the other, and the one is the other’s 
Debtor. The Stuff and Matter convenient which Nature giveth to be 
turned into Blood is Bread and Wine. All kinds of nourishing Victuals 
is understood to be comprehended in these two, and from hence in the 
Langue Goth is called Campanage. To find out this Meat and Drink, to 
prepare and boil it, the Hands are put to work, the Feet do walk and bear 
up the whole Bulk of the Corporal Mass; the Eyes guide and conduct 
all; the Appetite in the Orifice of the Stomach, by means of little sourish 
black Humour (called Melancholy) which is transmitted thereto from the 
Milt, giveth warning to shut in the Food. The Tongue doth make the 
first Essay and tastes it; the Teeth do chaw it, and the Stomach doth 
receive, digest and chilify it ; the Mesaraick Veins suck out what is good 
and fit, leaving behind the excrements, which are, through special conduits 
for that purpose, voided by an expulsive Faculty ; thereafter it is carried 
to the Liver, where it being changed again, it, by the Virtue of that new 
Transmutation, becomes Blood. What Joy, conjecture you, will then be 
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founded amongst those Officers, when they see this Rivulet of Gold, which 
is their sole Restorative? No greater is the Joy of Alchimists, when 
after long Travel, Toil and Expense, they see in their Furnaces the Trans- 
mutation : then it is that every Member doth prepare itself, and strive 
a-new to purify and to refine this Treasure: The Kidneys through the 
emulgent Veins draw that Aquosity from thence which you call Urine; 
and there send it away through the Ureters to be slipt downwards ; where 
in a lower Receptacle, and proper for it, (to wit the Bladder) it is kept, 
and stayeth there until an Opportunity to void it out in his due time. 
The Spleen draweth from the Blood its terrestrial part, viz. the Grounds, 
Lees, or thick Substance settled in the bottom thereof, which you term 
Melancholy : The Bottle of the Gall subtracts from thence all the super- 
fluous Choler: whence it is brought to another Shop or Workhouse to be 
yet better purified and refined, that is the Heart, which by its agitation of 
Diastolick and Systolick Motions so neatly subtiliseth and inflames it, that 
in the right side Ventricle it is brought to Perfection, and through the 
Veins is sent to all the Members ; each Parcel of the Body draws it then 
into it’s self, and after it’s own Fashion is cherished and alimented by it: 
Feet, Hands, Thighs, Arms, Eyes, Ears, Back, Breast, yea, all; and then 
it is that who before were Lenders, now become Debtors. The Heart doth 
in it’s Left-side Ventricle so thinnify the Blood that it thereby obtains 
the name of Spiritual; which being sent through the Arteries to all the 
Members of the Body, serveth to warm and winnow or fan the other Blood 
which runneth through the veins: The Lights never cease with it’s Lappets 
and Bellows to cool and refresh it ; in Acknowledgment of which good the 
Heart through the Arterial Vein imparts unto it the choicest of it’s 
Blood: At last it is made so fine and subtle within the Rete Mirabile, that 
thereafter those Animal Spirits are framed and composed of it; by means 
whereof the Imagination, Discourse, Judgment, Resolution, Deliberation, 
Ratiocination, and Memory, have their Rise, Actings, and Operations.” 


The above extract forms what is probably the most important 
connecting link now in existence between the old time physiology 
and the new. ‘The concentration of the contained ideas is really 
amazing. Having been dictated at that epoch, it was simply an 
absolute necessity that it should include a proportion of semi-non- 
sense mixed up with its science. But the wonder is that the pro- 
portion is so small. Its perusal means, to the skilled reader, 
absolute proof that Rabelais had very definite ideas of the continuous 
processes of waste and repair, of absorption, assimilation, and eli- 
mination, as they go on in the human body. Also, that he had 
perfectly clear notions of the continuous movement of the blood; 
which was the sole vehicle of the nutritive pabulum. With regard 
to the cause of the flow of the moving blood, the knowledge of 
Rabelais was that of Hippocrates, as then construed by scholars and 
scientists. There is utter darkness in the room of the “ pulmonary” 
circulation ; and he laboured under the Galen-Greenwood hallucina- 
tion that the blood “through the Veins is sent to all the Members” 
(“the veins acted as canals for the ‘distribution of pabulum’”). 
And I here specially invite the attention of the curious reader to the 
close similarity of the notions of digestion, absorption, (?) circula- 
tion, and assimilation to those expressed in the passage of Coriolanus, 
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the misquotation of which has, among other untoward consequences, 
led to the construction of the present article. 

The same year (1553) which saw the death of Francois Rabelais 
witnessed the execution by slow fire of the unfortunate Spanish 
genius, Miguel Serveto. The crime was, of course, “ heresy”; the 
prosecutor was the self-elected ‘‘ Protestant Pope,” John Calvin. 
His victim, who had “ taken all knowledge for his province,” had 
had privately printed in that year a volume bearing the title, De 
Christianismi Restitutione. He had previously crossed Calvin in 
argument. The latter was then actively engaged, at Geneva, in 
carrying out the “ Restitution of Christianity ” according to his own 
idea ; and when the unworldly-wise Servetus came within his reach, 
he successfully engineered his conviction ; displaying in the process 
the (probably) vilest combination of theological hatred, malignant 
treachery, and fiendish cruelty, which darkens the gloomy pages of 
the criminal history of the human race. The printed copies of the 
heretical volume were seized and burnt: so that only two of them are 
now known to exist. One was, of course, used as the “ brief” for 
the prosecution—by Calvin himself: it is now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, The other found its way—nobody knows how 
—to the Imperial Library in Vienna. One was tied to the thigh 
of poor Michael Servetus, and burned with him at the stake. In 
that book he introduces—incidentally—a metaphoric allusion to the 
flow of the nutritive blood. This includes the following sentences, 
with which every true physician and physiologist should be 
familiar : 


“ Ad quam rem est priis intelligenda substantialis generatio ipsius 
vitalis spiritus, qui ex aére inspirato & subtilissimo sanguine componitur, 
& nutritur, vitalis spiritus in sinistro cordis ventriculo suam originem 
habet, juvantibus maximé pulmonibus ad ipsius generationem. Est spiritus 
tenuis, ut sit quasi ex puriori sanguine lucidus vapor, substantiam in se con- 
tinens aque, aéris & ignis. Generatur ex facta in pulmonibus mixtione 
inspirati aéris cum elaborato subtili sanguine, quem dexter ventriculus 
cordis sinistro communicat. Fit autem communicatio hec, non per parietem 
cordis medium, ut vulgo creditur ; sed magno artificio a dextro cordis ven- 
triculo, longo per pulmones ductu, agitatus sanguis subtilis: & pulmonibus 
preparatur, flavus efficitur, et @ vena arteriosa in arteriam venosam trans- 
funditur. Deinde in ipsa arteria venosa inspirato aéri miscetur, ¢& expira- 
tione a fuligine repurgatur. Atque ita tandem 2 sinistro cordis ventriculo 
totum mixtum per diastolem attrahitur, apta suppellex, ut fiat spiritus 
Vitalis, 

“Quod ita per pulmones fiat communicatio, et preparatio, docet con- 
junctio varia, et communicatio, ven arteriose cum arteria venosa in 
pulmonibus. Confirmat hoc magnitudo insignis vene arteriose, que nec 
talis, nec tanta facta esset, nec tantam 4 corde ipso vim purissimi sanguinis 
in pulmones emitteret, ob solum eorum nutrimentum, nec cor pulmonibus 
hac ratione serviret : cum presertim antea in embryone solerent pulmones 
ipsi aliunde nutriri, ob membranulas illas, seu valvulas cordis, usque ad 
horam nativitatis nondum apertas, ut docet Galenus. Ergo ad alium usum 
effunditur sanguis a corde in pulmones hora ipsa nativitatis, & tam copiosus. 
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Item, @ pulmonibus ad cor non simplex aér, sed miatus sanguine mittitur, 
per arteriam venosam : ergo in pulmonibus fit miztio.” 


Without at all entertaining any malicious desire to harrow the 
feelings of the admirers of William Harvey, I must, in the interest 
of the truth of scientific history, point out that the above quotation 
contains a much clearer delineation of the “‘ pulmonary” circulation— 
in peculiarly few words—than does that given by the latter, in the 
long and (regretfully be it said) rather muddle-headed description 
contained in the famous treatise, De Motu Cordis, which was 
published exactly seventy-five years later. After its return from the 
lungs to the left side of the heart, Servetus pursues the passage of 
the blood along the arteries. He then loses sight of its course, or, 
rather, allows it to go—he was not writing a treatise on physiology. 
On this account, it has been held that he had no definite idea of 
the ‘‘ systemic” circulation. This objection, I must say, appears 
to me to be pure nonsense. The conception of the “ circulation” 
was, necessarily, an abstract idea. The mind which could conceive 
the course of the blood in the “ pulmonary” circulation was, most 
assuredly, capable of conceiving the “ systemic.” And there had 
been some notion of the latter before the medical world, ever since 
the days of Hippocrates; while there is not a trace of the faintest 
conception of the former. The only reasonable question that can 
be asked by the well informed sceptic in this connection is: Did he 
know that, throughout the whole system of venous canals, the blood 
always flowed in the same direction? There is no likelihood that a 
satisfactory answer to this query will ever be furnished. The 
horrible fate of poor Michael Servetus; the almost complete 
destruction of his “‘ heretical” book ; and the danger-signal implied 
in its title: all combined to consign the volume to oblivion. 
Indeed, the wonder is that the passage was ever disinterred. It 
would appear that the fiery zeal of John Calvin, in the department 
of his own orthodoxy, had arrested the course of the hand on 
the dial of science for exactly three-quarters of a century! Know- 
ing, as we now do, that all rational medical progress dates from 
the popularisation of a knowledge of the circulation of the blood, it 
is hardly too much to say that, without the interference of Calvin, 
the epidemic diseases would now be unknown in civilised countries ; 
and our acquaintance with typhoid fever and tuberculosis would be 
practically limited to “ hearsay evidence,” 

Another medico-physical pioneer of that generation was the 
Italian, Andrea Cesalpino (1519-1603), who published at Venice 
(1571) a remarkable volume, bearing the title, De Quaestionibus 
Peripateticis, wherein he enunciates, in very few words, brilliantly 
clear ideas of the movements of the blood ;—but in which he can- 
not with accuracy be said to display any substantial advance on 
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the teaching of Servetus. He actually does apply the now 
recognised technical term to the ‘ pulmonary” circulation, which 
had been described by Servetus eighteen years before. ‘ Huic 
sanguinis circwlationt ex dextro cordis ventriculo per pulmones in 
sinistrum ejusdem ventriculum optime respondent ea, que ex 
dissectione apparent.” The whole paragraph which contains the 
above sentence is a peculiarly brilliant one. But a still more 
remarkable statement appears in another work of the same author 
(In Questionibus Medicis); where after the inevitable discussion of 
the views of Aristotle, he adds: 


“Pro cujus loci explicatione illud sciendum est: Cordis meatus itd 4 
natura paratos esse, ut ex vena cava intromissio fiat in cordis ventriculum 
dextrum, undé patet exitus in pulmonem: ex pulmone pretered alium 
ingressum esse in cordis ventriculnm sinistrum; ex quo tandem patet 
exitus in arteriam aortam, membranis quibusdam ad ostia vasorum appo- 
sitis, ut impediant retrocessum: sic enim perpetuus quidam motus est ex 
vena cava per cor, et pulmones, in arteriam aortam: ut in questionibus 
peripateticis explicavimus.” 


I beg to assure all non-professional readers—and the professional 
will not require the assurance—that this passage contains as perfect 
a description of the main features of the circulation as any physio- 
logist of the twentieth century could possibly include in a corres- 
ponding number of words. ‘The writer was, most assuredly, 
thoroughly acquainted with all the essential phenomena of this, the 
most important of all the vital processes, His knowledge on the 
subject was neither “dim” nor “vague,” nor “ beset with errors,” 
Not a trace of even one of these is there discoverable! And, 
having regard to the fact that the enunciation of Michael Servetus 
on the same subject was absolutely lost to the world, and that there 
does not appear to exist a particle of (even circumstantial) evidence 
which could be brought to prove that Ceesalpinus knew anything of 
his views, I have no hesitation in affirming that his countrymen 
have every right in asserting the claim which they have advanced 
for Andrea Cesalpino; as the discoverer, or, at least, first publisher, 
of the circulation of the blood. The above quotation contains 
important items which are not found in the incidental reference of 
Michael Servetus ; but, probably, because the latter was incidental. 
The single uncertainty that remains, concerning the knowledge of 
Cesalpino, is, as in the case of Servetus, of the definite direction of 
the blood-current in a// the veins. And this item is by no means 
the important. one which a special advocate might lead an unskilled 
jury to believe. The general law of the uniform rise and fall of 
the sea-level in all neighbouring localities is not all affected by the 
curious physical fact that, in the Menai Strait, the water continu- 
ously flows in one direction during the flow of the tide, and in the 
opposite direction during the ebb; although theoretical considera- 
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tions would lead one to expect that the level would rise and fall 
simultaneously at both ends of that channel. Curiously enough, 
in the work of Cesalpino, just quoted, there is an allusion to a far 
more monstrous tidal phenomenon, that of the Zuripus. And its 
importance is emphasised by the fact that it arises in course of dis- 
cussion of some of the opinions of Aristotle. It is, of course, well 
known to the learned that one of the accounts of the death of the 
monarch of philosophy is connected with the unique tidal currents 
of that strait. Having conquered the intellectual world, as com- 
pletely as his pupil Alexander did the geographical, he loitered one 
day, towards the close of his “climacteric year,” on the shore of 
the “ fret of Negropont ”—along which the tide ebbed and flowed, 
diurnally, no less than seven times. He concentrated his cogitations 
on the discovery of the cause of that unique phenomenon. Finding, 
after prolonded mental effort, that he had made no perceptible pro- 
gress; and, as the practical aspect of his philosophy does not 
appear to have included the stoicism requisite to bear with equa- 
nimity the unprecedented experience of intellectual failure, he 
walked to the brink of the inexplicable gulf, and with the words, 
“Si quidem non capio te, tu capies me,” threw himself headlong 
into its waters. The allusion of Cesalpino to the crux of the 
Enuripus tide is peculiarly suggestive. It is very doubtful whether 
his views, or those of Servetus, included a solution of the Euripus- 
problem of the circulation of the venous blood. Most assuredly, 
it is only in this region that an unsolved problem remained ; it is 
more than probable, indeed, that it is the only part that was not 
thoroughly understood by Hippocrates himself. 

The only item now left for our discussion is that of the in- 
travenous valves ;—the discovery of their existence, and the 
assignment of their function. They appear to have been known to 
the eccentric anatomical genius, Jacobus Sylvius—the teacher of the 
still more celebrated Vesalius; but he does not seem to have given 
any account of their function. We now come into contact with a 
specially interesting item of this strange eventful history. Readers 
of ecclesiastical lore are, very necessarily, familiar with the name of 
Fra Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623), another restlessly inquiring genius, 
who, like his junior contemporary, Lord Chancellor Bacon, took “ all 
knowledge for his province.” We are assured by Johannes Leonicenus, 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with the valves of the veins— 
their position and function: that they opened, like sluice-gates, to 
permit the onward passage of the blood ; and closed to prevent its 
return. This authority also informs us that Sarpi communicated that 
knowledge to Fabricius ab Aquapendente, then Professor of Anatomy 
in Padua, The latter certainly describes the valves; but gives no 
indication of a knowledge of their function. Indeed, he refers to 
“flux and reflux of the blood” in a way which recalls the old 
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Euripus problem; and necessarily suggests that the latter still 
remained unsolved. However, there is some reason to believe that 
Fra Paolo would then have retained his more special scientific 
secrets ; as the radicalism of his opinions had already got him into 
serious trouble with the Church. In this connection, I cannot now 
help remarking that, having been brought up in a Protestant atmo- 
sphere—a very liberal one, indeed—TI was taught in my early years 
that one of the greatest acts of injustice practised by the Catholic 
Church was the prohibition of the freest public discussion of all 
opinions, and on every subject, however sacred or abstruse. One of 
the most definite results of my subsequent long years of reading and 
experience has been to lead me to the belief that the Church, in 
doing so, carried out one of its noblest functions ; and that the suc- 
cessive changes effected during the general distribution and 
(attempted) equalisation of human knowledge of recent years, have 
had the general effect—progressing side by side with the increase of 
many physical comfortsand mechanical advantages—of stunting many 
of the noblest aspirations of the human intellect; of vulgarising 
many of its most sublime and most artistic attainments; and of 
converting the grand old, strongly-walled forest of learning, into an 
unfenced monotonous plain—thickly covered with shrubs and weeds 
and brushwood, and—very little else! The present levelling of 
knowledge, as of liberty, brings mankind, in some aspects of social 
existence, almost back to the line from which the Troglodyte started 
on his tortuous pilgrimage to the promised land of civilisation and 
liberty. The late Professor Huxley used to employ as one of his 
arguments in favour of the existing mode of government : that, even 
if it necessitated the endurance of the lesser evils—of tax-paying, 
&e—it protected his person and property from the uninvited 
attentions of any stronger savage who might happen to come along. 
But a region of liberty may be arrived at, in which untrammeled 
muscular force will be found driving intellect; thus reversing the 
original physiological process. Scientific positions are then grabbed 
instead of being won; and, as there exists no duly qualified con- 
trolling supervision, we may have an opportunity of seeing in a 
liberty-loving country a quasi-scientific institution, of formerly high 
reputation, officered by “ professors” who have been specially chosen 
for their ignorance, and a “‘ managing director” elected solely for 
the grinning amusement of his constituents. From such a scientific 
“Tammany Hall” we may see, from time to time, the political 
ratter, the toadying sneak,and the bullying (muscular)raffian, emerge, 
in consecutive rotation, branded with public honours. Of course, 

there may be grounds for a surviving hope, in connection with the 
inscrutable designs of Providence, that such an institution is meant, 
in the revolving cycle of the world’s history, to rise again, phoenix-like, 
from its own ashes ; after it has reached the lowest attainable stage 
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in the process of degrading devolution. In such case, it must 
necessarily commence its re-ascent at the lowest step; and when we 
find its leadership held by an individual of more than doubtful position 
in the anthropoid group of the animal kingdom, the phenomenon 
may be regarded by some as hopefally prophetic. There is at least 
one consoling reflection: the degraded establishment cannot pos- 
sibly sink any lower. 

Whether or not the statement that Fabricius ab Aquapendente 
owed his knowledge of the valves of the veins to Fra Paoli Sarpi 
be accurately true, the fact is undoubted that he was acquainted 
with their structure, and was particularly fond of demonstrating 
their presence and arrangements in the course of his anatomical 
lectures. The fame of the University of Padua, ‘‘ Nursery of Arts,” 
was then in its zenith; that of its school of anatomy far overtopped 
every other in existence, William Harvey proceeded to Padua for 
the purpose of studying the structure of the human body under the 
guidance of the famous Professor. He obtained the Doctorate of 
that University in 1602. He had seen the valves of the veins 
demonstrated by his master. He returned to England to practise 
his profession. Some time after his return, when taking a leisurely 
walk with an engineering friend, the discussion turned on the 
mechanics of the newly discovered valves of the veins—then the 
great novelty of biological information. Professor Fabricius had 
not given a clear account of the function of those structures; Dr. 
Harvey professed himself unable to divine the private designs of 
nature in producing and placing them. But his engineering friend 
at once supplied the explanation: that, placed as they were with 
their free edges towards the heart, the only possible function of the 
troublesome items was to prevent regurgitation of the blood-current; 
which, on account of the presence of those structures, must con- 
tinuously flow towards the heart. The missing link in the circular 
current was at last supplied! But, horrible to relate, William 
Harvey discovered simply—nothing at all! Such is reputation. 
Well may the Iagos cynicise ! 

But, on the other hand, the claims of William Harvey upon the 
gratitude of posterity can never be disputed. The Italians of that 
date were not prone to cast their scientific and philosophic pearls 
before the intellectual swine of a semi-barbarous age—one of the 
principal reasons why this discovery had not become public property 
long before. Harvey published, in 1628, a full account of the cir- 
culation, with all the necessary demonstrative details. He had 
taught the same in his lectures for some nine years before. He 
had made all the experiments necessary to a complete chain of 
evidence. Perhaps, too, his prophetic soul had warned him. The 
appearance of his book had a most aggravating effect on his con- 
temporaries. Senior metropolitan physicians thenceforth refused 
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to meet him in consultation. (They usually do—when possible— 
refuse to confer with a consultant whose knowledge is far in advance 
of their own—especially if candid in conveying it.) His practice 
was ruined! Let Englishmen boast of their liberty of thought, 
and speech, and action; and point to the treatment of Galileo by 
the Inquisition, almost at the same date! If his medical con- 
temporaries had been endowed with powers corresponding to those 
of the Inquisition, most assuredly William Harvey would not have 
escaped so lightly from the consequences of his “‘ discovery” as did 
Galileo Galilei from those of his innovations. 

In drawing to a close, I feel that an apology is due to the reader 
for the tax which I have imposed on his patience. Yet a few— 
very small—verbal items: In his penultimate paragraph Mr. 
Greenwood uses the word “ seems” three times. The motto of the 
scientist is purely Shakespearean: “ Nay, it is; I know not seems.” 
He points out that Bacon took “all knowledge,” not nature, for his 
“province.” I assure him that the scientist recognises no differ- 
ence—except in spelling. And he is farther from truth than from 
the Pole in making me think that “‘the medical attainments of 
Shakespeare and Bacon were about on a par!” With these con- 
cluding remarks I leave him to further elaboration of the logic of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare hypothesis and the science of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Joun Knott, M.D. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE three outstanding features of the Co-operative Congress 
held at Paisley in June last were, (1) the eloquent 
inaugural address delivered by Dr. Hans Miiller, 
of Switzerland; (2) the overwhelming majority by 
which the Congress endorsed the principle of the taxation of 
land values; and (3) the very large majority—801 to 185—by 
which the Congress declined to “join forces with the Labour 
Representation Committee.” The President, Mr, Wm. Maxwell, 
was particularly happy in his brief but bright and brotherly intro- 
duction of Dr. Miiller to the Congress, After referring to the very 
successful work that the doctor has done in popularising the co- 
operative movement in Switzerland, Mr. Maxwell said: 


Co-operators 
in Congress. 


“In selecting Dr. Miiller to deliver the inaugural address, the 
Reception Committee had not only in view the high standard of his 
accomplishments, but also the view that they should advance the great 
question of international co-operation by bringing there one of the most 
accomplished of their foreign neighbours to deliver the inaugural address. 
It was Professor Treub (Holland) who said at one of their Congresses, 
‘There are no frontiers in co-operation’: and he (Mr. Maxwell) also had 
a firm belief that there were no frontiers in co-operation. He was quite 
sure that if they understood the aspirations and the hopes of their foreign 
neighbours, if they could get closer to them in the knowledge of their 
language, they would never make war against any foreign nation. He 
asked the educational authorities amongst them, in the co-operative 
movement or elsewhere, whatever else they had in their curriculum, to 
have foreign languages for the young people, so that they might better 
understand their friends across the water. It was because they did not 
understand them that they looked upon them with jealousy ; but co-ope- 
rators were those who thought that there should be a closer friendship 
with them, and that they should hail powers of interchange on a large 
scale of the commodities which they produced. They should work for 
that time when the co-operative ships, sailing between the nations of the 
earth, would weave the web of concord and peace, and there would be no 
more war between the nations of the earth.” 


This is the language of true statesmanship—the statesmanship 
of the head and of the heart. Small wonder that, led by such 
men as Mr. Maxwell, British co-operators reject with scorn the 
ten per cent. patriotism of schemers like ‘‘ the first gentleman of 
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Birmingham,” and declare emphatically in favour of Free Trade, 
the only possible basis of international co-operation and brother- 
ood. 


Dr. Mfiller’s address was admirable in form, and in matter most 
thought-provoking, but his paradoxical economic 
sg concept that the consumer is the real producer of 
on capital, though very ably argued, will hardly bear 
investigation, Quoting the latest statistics of the co-operative 
movement : 


Number of societies making returns . , 1616 
Number of members . : ° e ‘ 2,205,942 
Share capital ; . i ‘ ° . £28,128,426 
Loan capital $ ‘ ‘ m ‘ . £8,372,983 
Sales . , ‘ ° ‘ ‘ , . £91,884,198 
Profits . ‘ ° , , ‘ . £10,342,698 


the doctor deduced from this tale of millions that 


“working men, in spite of their lack of capital and trained business 
ability, are capable of building up large trading concerns and industries 
on their own account; that there is something stronger in the economic 
world than the almighty capital; and that this something is the co- 
operatively organised consumer.” 


Arguing that “the organised purchasing power of the store- 
member is as the life-blood in all the veins of the co-operative 
body, and that our whole system of co-operation rests, not on 
capital, but on the custom of the people now taking part in our 
movement,” he proceeded : 


“ However, what is far more important to recognise is that the whole 
of the capitalistic trade and industry of to-day is also dependent on the 
purchasing power of the masses. When a merchant or manufacturer 
cannot find any customers, or when he loses them by some accident, he 
is obliged to shut up his shop or to close his mill. On the other hand, 
the more he can sell and manufacture, the more profit he makes, the 
richer he becomes. . . . Every customer who buys regularly at a shop 
represents for the shopkeeper a capital, on which he gets interest in the 
form of profit. 

‘* If we go thoroughly into the matter, we recognise that the capital 
arises from the profit, and that profit is not, as many economists believe, 
the automatic outcome of capital. The real producer of profit is the 
consumer, who pays it on his goods, and therefore he is also the producer 
and renewer of capital.” 


In these days, when the importance of the consumer as an 
“The Cart economic factor is too often under-rated, and when 
before the his interests are being assailed by self-styled “ Tariff 

Horse.”’ Reformers,” it is well that the power of the con- 
i sumer should be emphasised, and that he should 
be shown how to safeguard his interests, But it appears to me 
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that Dr. Miiller errs too much on the other side ; that he greatly over- 
rates the power of “ the co-operatively organised consumer,” and as 
greatly under-rates the function of the producer; that, in short, he 
makes very much the same mistake as thosehalf-and-half Free Traders 
who, failing to realise that prodaction must always precede exchange, 
imagine that when they bave secured freedom (and that only partial) 
of exchange, the battle of Free Trade has been won. Dr. Miiller 
puts the cart before the horse when he says “the more he (the 
capitalist) can sell and manufacture, the more profit he makes, the 
richer he becomes,” Manufacture and sale are complementary, but 
manufacture must, in the nature of things, precede sale. And the 
functions of producer and consumer are complementary. Indeed, 
the producer must necessarily also be a consumer ; though, thanks 
to our unjust social system, a consumer is not also necessarily a 
producer. But the production of goods (even when the same person 
both produces and consumes the goods) must manifestly precede 
their consumption. 


Dr. Miiller is speaking metaphorically—a very dangerous thing to 
do in the course of an economic discussion—when 

The Danger ho says that 

of Metaphor. 


‘every customer who buys regularly at a shop repre- 
sents for the shopkeeper a capital, on which he gets interest in the 
form of profit.” 


And it is this metaphorical use of the word capital that leads 
him to the absurd conclusion that the consumer is “‘ the producer 
and renewer of capital.” Obviously the capital of the shopkeeper 
is not his customers, but the goods that he has for sale, the shop in 
which he sells them, and the horse and cart, motor-wagon, or 
what not in which he conveys the goods to his customers. The 
shopkeeper, not the customer, produces or earns the profit. He 
earns it by setting up his shop, by stocking it with goods, and by 
supplying those goods to his customers, The profit is his wages; 
and, like any other worker, he is worthy of his hire. The customer 
buys the goods, and in their purchase-price pays the shopkeeper 
his wages or profits—not only his “ wages of superintendence,” 
but also wages on his “‘ stored-up labour ”—that is to say, interest 
on his capital. The shopkeeper earns his wages just as much 
as the man who produces the goods that the shopkeeper sells. In 
fact, the selling is but the final stage in the production of the 
goods—the act of “ producing the goods to the consumer.” The 
shopkeeper may consume his wages (profits), or he may store up a 
portion of his wages, which thus becomes an addition to his 
capital ; but the fact remains that his wages (profits) are produced 
by the shopkeeper, not by the customer; and, therefore, that it is 
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the shopkeeper, not the consumer, who is the producer and renewer 
of his capital. ‘The same holds good of the manufacturer. His 
capital is not his customers, but his factory, his raw materials, his 
machinery—in short, his ‘‘stored-up labour.’ His profits repre- 
sent not only his wages of superintendence, but also wages for his 
“stored-up labour.” It is thus clear that the profit, or wages, of 
the shopkeeper or the manufacturer is not a tribute levied by him 
on the consumer. 


Dr, Miiller’s misconception as to the origin of capital vitiates the 
whole of his subsequent argument. Holding that 
profit is a tribute levied by merchants and manu-. 
facturers on consumers, he argues that : 


Service for 
Service. 


“ Elimination of profit on the whole line of economic transactions . . 
means emancipation of labour and the social redemption of a people.” 


This “elimination of profit” is to be secured by consumers co- 
operating not only for retail, but for wholesale buying. 


“Tn this case,” he says, “ they will save not only the tribute to the 
shopkeeper’s capital, but that which they have hitherto paid to the 
capital of wholesale dealers. And if these groups of consumers become 
stronger and more numerous, they are in the position to take the produc- 
tion of goods into their own hands—to establish manufactories and mills, 
to grow fruit, to plant tea, to breed cattle, to carry on quarries and 
mines, to build houses and ships, to print books and newspapers—in a 
word, to make every such arrangement as is necessary in order to supply 
their own needs. .. . 

* All those who join that great profit-eliminating organisation are no 
longer hirelings and exploited subjects of capital, but free, self-governing 
members of a co-operative commonwealth, which is based on the principles 
of freedom of labour, equity of wages and prices, and honesty in adminis- 
tration. In trade,” he adds, “the ideal of justice is realised by the 
exchange of equivalent quantities of labour of different kinds.” 


We have shown that the shopkeeper and the manufacturer as such 
do not exploit the consumer, that by their superintendence of trade 
and industry, and by providing the capital or stored-up labour 
necessary for the carrying on of trade and industry, they render ser- 
vice for service, and thereby conform to “the ideal of justice .. . 
the exchange of equivalent quantities of labour of different kinds.” 
Wherever the consumer is exploited it is not by the shopkeeper or 
manufacturer as such; it is not by reason of their possession of 
capital ; it is because of the existence of the unjust economic con- 
ditions set up by Protective Tariffs and by land monopoly and 
kindred evils. 
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While Dr. Miller rightly stigmatises as an error the idea 


“that capital in itself is a very strong and pow erful 

— — instrument, and that it gives to its possessors the right 

poly the to subjugate labour and all the vital interests of the 
Root Evil. people.” 


he is wrong in attributing the weakness of capital to ‘‘ the depen- 
dency of capital and capitalistic economy on the profit-paying 
consumer ;” and also wrong in attributing the present exploiting 
power of capital, wherever it exists, to the fact that the consuming 
power of the people is not yet thoroughly organised. He is, further, 
wrong in his assumption that by means of co-operation a people 
can ‘‘ make itself independent from the classes who have to-day the 
instruments of industry in their possession ;” and wrong when he 
Says : 


“Only in organising our consumption can we lay the sure basis of a 
new industrial system, in which the people, and not the capitalists, 
employ the labour, regulate the production, and distribute the produce. 
And so far as co-operation is now organising the purchasing power of the 
population, it may justly claim to be the factor which is rooting out the 
evil of social disorder and injustice in the most efficacious way.” 


Dr. Miiller, failing to understand the real origin of capital, holding 
that ‘‘ capital arises from profit,” and not comprehending the basic 
truth that all capital—whether shopkeepers’ capital, manufacturers’ 
capital, or co-operators’ capital—is, in the ultimate analysis, pro- 
duced by labour from the land, fails to realise that the root evil of 
our social and industrial system is land monopoly. 


He speaks bravely about co-operators being in a position 


The First “to establish manufactories and mills, to grow fruit, 
Thing to plant tea, to breed cattle, to carry on quarries and 
mines, to build houses and ships, to print books and 

Needful. newspapers ;” 


and tells us that 


“The organisation of consumers’ interests is like a country with 
unbounded possibilities.” 


Bat he forgets that for the establishing of factories, the growing of 
fruit, the breeding of cattle, and so forth, the first thing needful is 
land, and that therefore in a country where land is the subject of a 
close monopoly “ the organisation of consumers’ interests” is very 
strictly bounded by that monopoly. This is clearly shown in the 
case of Shieldhall, quoted by Mr. Murphy in the course of the 
debate on the taxation of land values. 


“ The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society,” he said, * bought land 
there at £500 an acre. Their works did no harm to the landlord, It 
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was an advantage to the landlord. So much labour, so much employ- 
ment. And what was the result of the works being there? To-day the 
land of the neighbourhood was worth £1000 per acre.” 


In short, the more successfully the Scottish Wholesale organises 
both for production and for consumption on its Shieldhall property, 
the greater will be the tribute it must pay to the landlord when 
its necessities force it to extend its operations over the adjoining 
land. 


It is for this reason that the answer to the question (debated at the 
, Congress) “Is co-operation capable of solving the 
= ond industrial problem ? ” must be in the negative. It: 
arx. is for this reason that Dr. Miller is wrony when he 
would have John Stuart Mill say that 


“ The deepest root of the evils and iniquities which fill the industrial 
world is not the monopolisation of the instruments of industry by the 
upper classes, but the lack of an organisation of the purchasing power of 
the masses.” 


John Stuart Mill was right when he said : 


“‘ The deepest root of the evils and iniquities which fill the industrial 
world is not competition, but the subjugation of labour to capital, and 
the enormous share which the possessors of instruments of industry are 
able to take from the produce.” 


But it is doubtful if John Stuart Mill saw very clearly to what 
cause “ the subjugation of labour to capital” is due. Karl Marx, 
in the final chapter of his Capital, rightly attributes it to ‘“ the 
expropriation of the mass of the people from the soil.” But he 
evidently only stumbled over the truth, and did not realise how very 
vital and fundamental it is. “The expropriation of the mass of 
the people from the soil,” he tells us, “forms the basis of the 
capitalist mode of production ”—.¢., of the exploitation of labour by 
capital. And, reviewing the works of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
he says: 


“Tt is the great merit of E.G. Wakefield to have discovered in the 
Colonies the truth as to the conditions of capitalist production in the 
Mother Country. .. . First of all, Wakefield discovered that in the 
Colonies property in money, means of subsistence, machines, and other 
means of production does not as yet stamp aman as a capitalist [an 
exploiter] if there be wanting the correlative—the wage-worker who 
[because expropriated from the soil] is compelled to sell himself of his 
own free will. . . . Mr. Peel, he moans, took with him from England to 
Swan River, West Australia, means of subsistence and of production to 
the amount of £50,000. Mr. Peel had the foresight to bring with him, 
besides, 3000 persons of the working-class—men, women, and children. 
Once arrived at his destination, ‘ Mr. Peel was left without a servant to 
make his bed or fetch him water from the river.’” 
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This was, of course, in the early days before land monopoly had 
fenced the land in and fenced labour out. It is clear, therefore, 
that the first thing necessary for the economic emancipation of 
labour is to break down the barriers of land monopoly, and secure 
freedom of access to the soil. 


This will give free play and fair play both to co-operation and to 
individual enterprise, and between them they will 
soon make an end of unemployment and its attendant 
evils. Dr, Miiller, it is true, would seem to regard 
competition itself as an evil. He apparently 
desires co-operation to cover the whole industrial field, and referring 
to the co-operators and others who oppose this view he tells them 
that : 


Co-operation 
by 
Competition. 


‘They completely overlook the fact that co-operation has not been 
bred in order to form one more link in the chain of the present com- 
petitive industrial system, but that its aim is rather to fight against it 
and to supersede it.” 


This view is very natural in the case of a man who has not yet 
recognised the fact that the evils of our existing industrial system 
are primarily due to land monopoly. Were Dr. Miiller to realise that 
fact, and had he a thorough grip of Free Trade principles, he would, 


methinks, come to recognise that competition, under free conditions, 
is, like trade itself, simply a form of co-operation—sub-conscious, 
if you like, but still a form of co-operation. There is a broad field 
fur consciously organised co-operation, especially in resisting the 
encroachments of the huge aggregated capitals which owe their 
existence to the modern tendency to seek further economies by the 
amalgamation of individual productive and distributive concerns 
first into limited liability companies and then into still greater 
“combines.” But it seems to me that for the most delicate of the 
adjustments in national trade and industry, and also for the larger 
adjustments of international trade, conscious co-operation must be 
supplemented by the sub-conscious co-operation of free competition. 
The conditions requisite for free competition are ‘‘ free trade, free 
land, free men ;” and these can be secured by means of “the simple 
yet sovereign remedy” of Henry George—the taxation of land 
values in substitution for all present taxes. Such a reform can 
only be obtained by means of political action; and it is, therefore, 
all to the good that the Congress endorsed the taxation of land 
values, and, while resisting the blandishments of the L.R.C., 
declared : 


“.., , that the time has arrived when it is necessary, in the best 
interests of the co-operative movement, that co-operators, in and through 
their own organisation, should take a larger share in the legislative and 
administrative government of the country.” 
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It is well that the co-operative movement should refase to be drawn 
into the welter of party politics. But at the same time, just as, in 
the words of William Penn, “It should be part of a man’s religion 
to see his country well governed,” so should it be part of his co- 
operative principles to see his country well governed. 


The by-elections at East Finsbury, Kingswinford, and Carlisle, 
emphasise once more the fact that this ‘‘ Ministry 
of Misfits” continues in its criminal and unconsti- 

? tutional course of governing in defiance of the will 

Pes y sre of the people. The astonishing victory achieved 

. *by Mr. J. Allen Baker, L.C.C., at Finsbury, turning, 

on a total poll of less than 4000, the 1900 Tory majority of 347 
into a Liberal majority of 768, makes a notable breach in the 
London Tory stronghold; while Major Dunne, at Kingswinford, 
reduced the Tory majority of 1571 in 1892 to 603. No mean 
achievement this! Especially when one considers that if the seat 
had been fought in 1900 the Tory majority would, in all probability, 
have considerably exceeded 2000. Under the circumstances the 
chorus of congratulation raised by the Tory Press in respect of 
the Kingswinford result reminds-one of the shrewd commentary in 
the “ Table Talk” column of the Daily News on Lord Morpeth’s 
return for South Birmingham : 


“ The Tariff Reformers of Birmingham, 
‘ Whole-hoggers,’ as some prefer terming ’em, 
When they escape a defeat in a Chamberlain seat 
Call it the country confirming ’em !” 


It was to be expected that the Liberals would hold Carlisle, and that 
they do so by the magnificent majority of 1030 is but another sign 
that the flowing tide is with the Party of Progress. But in spite of the 
oft-repeated adverse verdict of the by-elections, “the linger longer 
limpets,” as Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes calls them, still stick to the 
Treasury Benches. They remain in office to bludgeon through the 
Aliens’ Bill, “to safeguard and protect the interests” of the ehirkers, 
while cynically and callously neglecting the interests of the workers, 
to re-enforce coercion in Ireland, to break down our Volunteer 
system so that they may rivet the fetters of conscription upon the 
United Kingdom ; and last, but by no means the least of their 
iniquities, to “ gerrymander ” the electorate so that they may per- 
adventure break their fall when at last an outraged and indignant 
public hurls them from power. 


VoL. 164.—Ne. 2. 
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The motion to closure by compartments the Aliens’ Bill was not 

carried without strong and significant protests. Sir 

Strong and Henry Campbell-Bannerman bluntly declared that : 
Significant 

Protests. “The Government itself, as the country thought, 

had lasted quite long enough. . . . For his own part 

he frankly said he did not recognise the right of Ministers to sit where 

they were.” 


This statement was greeted with loud cheers, as was the equally 
blunt pronouncement of Mr. Emmott that : 


“The Government did not possess, and had never possessed, the confi- 
dence of the country.” 


Mr, John Redmond drew the very obvious Home Rule moral : 


“The Prime Minister's justification for his proposal,” he contended, 
““was merely an admission of the fact that no Government could in 
future be expected to pass any measure of importance except by the 
expedient of curtailing or destroying the right of discussion in the House 
of Commons. He .. . welcomed his admission of the breakdown of the 
legislative machine. ... This assembly,” he continued, “is trying to 
perform an impossible task. It is attempting to do the local work of 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, as well as the work of the 
Empire. Any one of these duties would provide sufficient work for one 
legislative assembly. . . . The only real way out of the difficulty would 
be for the Government to entrust to local assemblies the management of 
local affairs, and reserve to the Imperial Parliament the management and 
control of Imperial matters solely.” 


This moral was also enforced by Mr. Dalziel and Sir Charles Dilke; 
while Mr, Lloyd George, who also agreed that ‘the real difficulty is 
that the House has too much work to do,” expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘these guillotine resolutions have ‘come to stay,’ at any rate 
till the House devised some more rational method of getting through 
business,” and made the useful suggestion that : 


“In the meantime, under these resolutions, the time should be 
allocated, not by the Government of the day but by a Committee of the 
House, through whom they would gradually get some sort of rule, 
independent of political exigencies, and save the House from the scandal 
of passing Bills without the discussion of important clauses.” 


This would be a step in the right direction. But it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Lloyd George will give further study to the matter and 
come to see that by the adoption of the Elective Executive system 
it is possible to free the whole of the business of the House from 
the paralysing influence of “ political exigencies.” 
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To clear the way for the Aliens’ Bill—‘‘a third-rate Bill,” as 
“ Black- “C.-B.” rightly termed it; “a bastard labour 
measure, in which the Labour party have no be- 
mailers and lief,” to use Sir Charles Dilke’s more pungent de- 
ae scription ; a Bill which makes no attempt to bar 
Suckers. out the “undesirable” who comes first-class via 
Folkestone or Dover; which makes poverty a crime, and which yet 
lets in the real criminal aliens as long as they come in batches of less 
than twenty; a Bill through which Mr. Asquith avers that he could 
pilot a whole fleet of immigrant ships !—to clear the way for such a 
Bill the Scotch Education Bill disappears, the Workmen’s Com-_ 
pensation Bill is dropped, and overboard goes the Unemployed Bill ! 
How little this Government of the classes cares for the interests of 
the masses was also exemplified in the fatuous speech in which 
Lord Stanley attempted to justify his rejection of the report of the 
Bradford Committee as to the insufficient remuneration of Post 
Office employees. His lordship contended that Post Office sorters 
and telegraphists were better paid than unpromoted bank clerks, 
. better paid than men in the Railway Clearing House, better 
paid than railway telegraphists, aud better paid than voluntary 
school teachers—apparently oblivious of the fact that all he proved 
by such comparisons was that these workers also are grievously 
underpaid. And he—a member of a Government which has given 
doles to the landlords and the clergy, which has fought a costly 
war for and given Chinese slavery to the Randlords, which has 
shielded Whittaker Wright and the perpetrators of the War Stores 
scandals, which has allowed itself to be blackmailed, or rather has 
allowed the people to be blackmailed by the brewers to the tune of 
three hundred millions sterling !—he, a member of a Government 
which got into office by means of a confidence trick, and which 
during the past five years has, in salaries alone, sucked the blood of 
the taxpayers to the tune of some three-quarters of a million, had 
the hardihood to stigmatise the action of the postal employees as 
“nothing more nor less than political blackmail,” and to urge 


“That both sides of the House should make up their minds to devise 
some means by which an end should be put to this bloodsucking on the 
part of the postal service !” 


Lord Stanley further explained that it would cost £2,500,000 to 
carry out the suggestions made on behalf of the Post Office employees 
before the Bradford Commission, and some £1,300,000 to carry out 
the recommendations actually made by the Commission, and stated 
that, in place of adopting the Committee’s recommendations, he had 
put in force a scheme which would give to 78,200 men in the em- 
ploy of the Post Office a yearly increase of wages of £372,300, and 
to 8800 women employees an increase of £7800, While Mr. Austen 
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Chamberlain, our youthful Chancellor of the Exchequer, pointed out 
that 


“ If these recommendations had been in full operation this year there 
would have been no reduction of taxation.” 


The curious coincidence that the “ Agricultural Doles Act” passed 
its second reading in the Lords the very same day serves to point the 
moral. If the doles given to the landlords and the clergy were diverted 
into the pockets of the postal employees they would not only suffice 
to meet the recommendations of the Bradford Committee, but would 
secure tothese public servants even more than they themselvesdemand. 
The postal employee at least does work for the wage he receives, 
but when he asks for more the answer is—“Sir-r-r-r! You're a 
blackmailer and a bloodsucker!” But when your landlord—your 
backmailer and your bloodsucker par excellence—makes a like de- 
mand, the answer is—‘“ By all means, your grace.” Pah! 


On Parliament meeting after the Whitsuntide recess the Opposition 
a pushed forward very vigorously the demand for a 
thorough investigation of the War Stores scandals. 
Mr. Balfour, shifty as ever, at first endeavoured to 
put them off with a Select Committee; then with a Royal Com- 


Fencing an 
Floundering. 


mission ; and finally, after three days’ fencing and floundering, he 
was obliged to agree to the appointment of a Statutory Royal Com- 
mission empowered (1) to enforce the attendance of witnesses and 
examine them on oath ; (2) to compel the production of documents ; 
(3) to punish persons guilty of contempt or perjury; and (4) to in- 
demnify truthful witnesses against any criminal proceedings, or 
proceedings by court martial, in respect of any evidence they had 
given. So far so good: but from the point of view of the public 
two great blots emerge (1) the non-inclusion of Sir William Butler 
in the Commission ; and (2) that the Commission has been given 
no powers to order a prosecution, or to institute a court martial 
against those against whom a primd facie case has been, or may be, 
made out. But, as the Manchester Guardian truly observes, ‘‘ the 
affair of the stores in South Africa was made much more grave” by 
the debate on Sir Robert Reid’s motion of censure. The attitude 
of the Government was “not even neutral, but . . . passionately 
and bitterly hostile to the Committee—a non-political Committee, a 
Committee of experts, a Committee largely military.” Not content 
with closuring the motion after one night’s debate, instead of allow- 
ing two nights as the House had expected ; not content with en- 
deavouring to shelter behind the Royal Commission; the Government 
must needs make a violent personal attack on Sir William Butler. 
Mr. Brodrick, ‘‘ who was not shocked at the ‘new journalism ’ of 
Lord Milner’s incendiary despatches before the Boer War,” allowed 
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himself to sneer at the terms employed in the Committee’s 
Report as “ the rhetoric of the melodrama,” In short, as the Guardian 
pithily puts it: 


“If the Ministry had been the London attorneys of the South African 
financiers whom the Butler Committee’s Report places on their defence 
they could scarcely have gone further in the use of detraction against 
that body.” 


‘‘ No doubt,” continued the Guardian, “it is all merely due to the fact 
that Ministers cannot think except as party men. The 
Government on ormous national importance of the Butler Committee’s 
by Party Report is, for them, quite swallowed up in the fact that 
Condemned, it causes them as a party a little inconvenience. They - 
cannot take thought for the unlucky taxpayer, with his 
sorry bargains in oats; they are so absorbed in the tragic danger that 
they may have to own that their War Oflice work has not been perfect. 
It does not seem to Mr. Balfour ‘ outrageous’ that the business of feeding 
British soldiers and their horses should be suffered to corrupt until 
financial maggots breed in it. His notion of an ‘ outrage’ isa debate which 
his Government cannot very well boycott, and in which it does not shine. 
He was all virtuous indignation again last night, but not at anything the 
country had suffered—solely at the discomforts which his Ministry’s 
responsibility for this national disaster had brought upon its members.” 


Could there well be a more powerful condemnation of the cor- 
rupting influence of our absurd and anti-democratic system of 


government by party ? 


And, as if the War Stores scandal were not enough, the Government 
have added thereto the Loudon Electric Monopoly 
London gcandal. On July 7 Mr. Bousfeld moved the 
Elsctric d readi f the Administrative County of 
Manepely second reading of nistrativ yo 
London and District Bill, which is to enable a 
weamnten. speculative syndicate born in the north to supply 
electricity in bulk to the huge area named. The bait held out is 
the provision of electric power at $d. per unit. Mr, Remnant 
(Holborn) moved the rejection of the Bill, contending that London 
was quite able to supply her own wants in the matter of electricity ; 
and Mr. John Burns, who seconded its rejection, said that 


“he opposed the Bill because he believed the objects of it could be better 
obtained by other agencies, namely, a joint committee of Councils, the 
Borough Councils or the London County Council. He appealed to the 
provincial members to listen to the voice of London through its members 
on this particular question. Opposed to this Bill there were sixteen 
Borough Councils, the City Corporation, and the London County Council. 
They found this remarkable fact, that there were twenty-nine public and 
private undertakings in London, with definitely marked out spheres, 
supplying light and power, and now they were to be brushed aside. 
rough Councils were to scrap their six millions of plant raised out of 
London rates, and all the £14,000,000 invested in thirteen companies 
was to be disregarded, while this big company was to take their place.” 
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Mr. Bonar Law, however, though President of the Board of Trade, 
and therefore specially charged to watch over the interests of the 
public in such matters, spoke in defence of the trust, and the second 
reading of the Bill was carried by forty votes. The Datly News} 
has rendered good service to the cause of the people by pointing out 
that the charges of the St. Pancras Borough Council for the supply 
of electricity are, even after paying £20,000 in relief of rater, 
lower than the proposed charges of the bulk supply companies— 
the Administrative Company and the District Company. 


“ Bearing in mind that the bulk companies’ charges, as in the Shore- 
ditch case, are more likely to be 2d. per unit than jd.,” the Daily News 
adds that “ it will be seen that not St. Pancras alone, but nearly all the 
local authorities, are offering cheaper rates at the present time... 
and hardly a year passes without the municipalities making further 
reductions.” 


Even more damaging are the revelations made by “H. W. M.” 
in his Parliamentary sketch ?: 


“‘ Now consider the part the Government has played in this business, 
and the way in which the public authority has simply been shovelled out 
of the way in favour of this invader from the North. One can get, at 
the Vote Office, a copy of the Government’s Bill for the supply of Elec- 
tricity, a Bill which contains in Clause 3 special provision for facilitating 
supply in bulk. What is the origin of this measure, which Mr. Bonar 
Law, with remarkable courage, has now torn up in favour of this private 
measure? It is this: for two years, 1902 and 1903, the London County 
Council introduced proposals for supplying in bulk which respected all 
existing sources of supply. In the second year they withdrew their Bill 
on obtaining a pledge from the Board of Trade that a Government 
measure would be introduced. Ministers redeemed their pledges, and 
this Bill has now been introduced for three successive years. As a 
matter of fact, it would solve all difficulties. It would enable the com- 
panies and the Borough Councils to link up their services, and to 
inaugurate the reign of cheapness which the present restrictions on their 
trading forbid. Now all this structure, patiently built up year after 
year, is shattered. Council, Borough Council, companies, are all hustled 
off the field, and London streets, already fully occupied with mains, are 
again to be ripped up for the benefit of an absolutely new competitor.” 


It is greatly to be regretted that 47 Liberal members should 
have supported the trust as against the people. It is quite time 
that all Liberals recognised the principle that natural monopolies 
must be municipalised or nationalised, instead of being handed over 
to huge syndicates organised to bleed the public. 


The struggle for the fiscal “soul” of Mr. Balfour still continues. 


“Pull “Pull Chamberlain, pull Cecil,” is still the order 
.. of the day. At its annual conference at the 
Chembariatn, Caxton Hall, Westminster (July 7, 1905), the Tariff 
Pull Cecil.” Reform League proudly boasted that it had captured 
the slipperiest of Premiers. Sir Herbert Maxwell moved 


1 July 7, 1905. 2 Daily News, July 8, 1906. 
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“That this meeting welcomes the declaration of the Prime Minister 
on June 7, that the question of fiscal reform stands in the forefront of 
our constructive policy ; and that of all branches of fiscal reform, that 
which was connected with the problem of drawing closer the commercial 
bonds between us and our Colonies was the most important part of our 


policy.” 


And in doing so he claimed that the words quoted in the resolution 
contained almost the whole policy of the League; while Mr. Parker 
Smith, who seconded, 


“‘weleomed the increasing definiteness of the adhesion of the Prime 
Minister to their cause.” 


At the public meeting subsequently held in the Albert Hall, 
Mr. Chamberlain was very naturally in great form. Referring to 
the League, he said : 


“I have known many similar associations in my time, but I have 
known none which in so short a period made so great an advance. . . 
We have kindled,” said he, “a torch which not all the puny efforts of all 
our opponents can extinguish.” 


He repeated all the old familiar falsities about “the position of 
this country as a great industrial and manufacturing centre having 
been threatened,” and with it “the position of Great Britain in the 
whole scheme of the world’s government”; about our present 
policy “driving our manufacturers to carry their capital and 
machinery abroad”; about ‘the wages and the savings of foreign 
workmen .. . increasing in a greater proportion than the wages 
and the savings of British workmen” ; about his opponents having 
no alternative to offer; about the yet unmaterialised “Colonial 
offer”; and so forth. He repeated his sneer about ‘‘ trade-union 
leaders, who are apparently Radicals first and trade-unionists after- 
wards, attempting the impossible feat of reconciling the Protection 
of labour with Free Trade in goods ;” yet he himself would find even 
more difficult the feat of reconciling his protests against the dump- 
ing of goods and of aliens in this country with his support of the 
dumping of Chinese aliens in South Africa ! 


And this man, to whom the Inquiry Blue Books and the Board of 


Trade returns give the lie direct on every page, 
this purveyor of facts that are fictions, and figures 
which are merely figures of speech, had the audacity 


Satan Re- 
proving Sin. 


to declare that 


“Our opponents in this great controversy—politicians who are gene- 
rally ignorant of business—overwhelm us with figures which are either 
inaccurate or improperly chosen. . . .” 
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And, “his eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” he exclaimed : 


‘* We will tear to shreds and tatters these futile arguments of party 
politicians!” 


Satan reproving sin is nothing to such an exhibition as this, But, 
happily, the Board of Trade returns for the six months just closed 
supply a most effective answer to this fiscal figurante. In 1903, 
Mr. Chamberlain himself indicated the growth of exports as the true 
measure of a country’s prosperity. We are, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the high road to ruin. Yet in 1903 our exports 
—£287,000,000—broke all previous records, Our exports in 1904 
—£300,000,000—broke even the record of 1903. But for January 
1 to June 30 of the present year our exports have been at the rate 
of upwards of £311,000,000 per annum. What more need be said, 
except to point out, with Mr. Chiozza Money, that 


“The considerable gain in exports is almost entirely confined to 
manufactured articles. We have never before exported as much as 
£128,600,000 worth of manufactures in the first six months of the 
year,” 


Lieutenant Shrubb, R.N., proposed at the Albert Hall the following 
motion: ‘That March 31 in each year be known as Tariff Reform 
Day.” Surely April 1 is the only appropriate date ! 


It was at Kirkby Lonsdale! that Lord Hugh Cecil did battle for the 
soul of his cousin. Declaring that “the person 
Lord Hugh’s ,1,, really profited under the ola Protection nae 
Turn. was the landowner, who got the advantage of the 
duty in increased rents”; that colonial preference “ would be a 
bone of contention between the different parts of the Empire,” and 
that “if Protection was adopted every member of Parliament would 
soon be a business man . , . . and Parliament would sink to be @ 
place in which contending factions would struggle to get the most 
out of the national pocket”; he put to himself the question, ‘‘ How 
can you reconcile these opinions with your support of Mr. Balfour’s 
Government?” A question which he answered, to his own satis- 
faction at all events, as follows: 


“Mr, Balfour’s policy has, I believe, nothing whatever to do with 
Protection. If it were unscrupulously used it might be made the screen 
and pretence for Protection. It is our business who remain in the 
Conservative party to see that it shall not be so used? The policy of the 
Government, he proceeded, was simply that we should negotiate with 
foreign countries, a8 we have an opportunity, to try and induce them to 
reduce their tariffs and so give us freer trade than before. It was not a 
Protectionist policy, which aimed at revolutionising the whole industrial 
system of the country.” ? 


1 June 25, 1905. 2 Manchester Guardiam, June 26, 1905. 
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That Free Traders who are real Free Traders have nothing to hope 
from this, the cleverest of the Cecils, is shown by the fact that Lord 
Hugh, turning to examine remedies suggested by the Radicals, said 
that 

“The proposal to increase small holdings, while excellent in itself, 


would not change the conditions of agriculture, and would do harm by 
shaking the foundation on which security of property rested!” 


While he also advocated ‘a measure to throw a larger part 
of the rates upon moneyed property, and rather less upon landed 
property !” 


Landlordism is to the Tory party “the ark of the Covenant.” It is. 
: small wonder, therefore, that Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
Mr. Rider ; teresting report on Salvation A Farm Colonies 
Hageard’s interesting rep n Salvation Army 
Report in the United States has been shelved by means of 
* a Departmental Committee. The object of the 
inquiry (says the Manchester Guardian) was to ascertain whether the 
surplus population of the United Kingdom could not be saved to the 
Empire, instead of being handed over to the United States. Mr. 
Rider Haggard recommended, with the approval of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, that the Canadian Government should give a free grant of 
land amounting to not less than 240,000 acres—roughly 360 square 
miles, or little more than one-tenth of the area to be ‘‘ cornered” 


by the Harmsworth “land steal” in Newfoundland. These 
240,000 acres at 160 acres per family, the ordinary Canadian home- 
stead lot, would accommodate 1,500 families, or say 7,500 persons ; 
and to enable the “ surplus population” to settle on the land with 
some prospect of success he would 


“turn to practical account the public credit and the wasted forces of 
benevolence by using these forces to counteract the tendency to race 
ruin, whereof the end must be a progressive national weakening and 
depletion.” 


He suggests that capital should be provided on loan, the interest 
being guaranteed by the State, and urges that 


‘It will be well worthy of consideration as to whether the large 
municipalities and poor law unions of the United Kingdom should not be 
asked in what shape they would be prepared to assist the movement.” 


He proposes that a permanent Imperial officer should be 
appointed as superintendent of the land settlements, and as trustee 
for the Government, and that the selection of the settlers and the 
organisation of the scheme should be entrusted to the Salvation 
Army or some similar body. 
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As the New Age points out, Mr. Rider Haggard utters a word of 

warning againstthecreeping in of the land speculator, 

au: ° - who might.try to buy out the settler as soon as he 

g ve saw the holding was increasing in value. And 

in OF well may he utter such a warning, for he advocates 

the ultimate proprietorship of the settler on terms of freehold 
only. 


“The man who starts out to work a piece of land,” he says, ‘ would 
like to know that a time must come when he will be able to call it his 
very own. It is because this is impossible that thousands of those who 
are employed in English agriculture are now deserting the country for 
the towns. Without the prospect of ownership, or at least of becoming 
farmers on their own account, they will not stay upon the land.” 


It is the possession of the freehold that gives the land speculator 
his opportunity—that andthatalone. And, asa matter of fact, all 
that “ the man who starts out to work a piece of land” needs to know 
is, that he has security of tenure, and that his improvements and the 
whole of the rest of the product of his labour shall be his alone, free 
alike from landlord rent-tribute, and from robber rates and taxes. 


This can be secured by means of the taxation of land values; 
and if Mr. Rider Haggard’s hope that he ma 
Tax Land |, directed by his Majesty’s Government to atte 
Values: , separate memorandum upon the possibility of the 
establishment of rural Colonies in the United Kingdom by the aid 
of similar machinery, should ever be realised, it would be well 
that he should first study—and he may readily do so in the pages of 
the Westminster Review—the astonishing results that have followed 
in New Zealand, New South Wales, Canada, Sonth Australia, and 
Queensland, the rating and the taxation of land values. In New 
South Wales the cultivated area increased upwards of 50 per cent. 
within three years of the imposition of the Land Tax; while the 
amazing prosperity of New Zealand is shown in a leaflet which has 
just been issued from the Registrar-General’s office containing 
statistical comparisons of various New Zealand industries and 
interests in 1894 and 1904. Says the New Zealand Herald in its 
summary of the leaflet : 


“The population has increased from 686,128 to 857,539, the number 
of occupied holdings from 46,676 to 68,680; and the land in cultivation 
from 10,128,076 to 18,868,074 acres. 

“A remarkable feature of the live-stock figures is the increase in cattle 
from 964,034 to 1,736,850, while there has been a falling off in sheep 
from 20,230,829 to 18,280,806. 

‘“‘ With the exception of wool, the export of which has dropped from 
£4,827,016 to £4,673,826, exports show large, jand in some instances 
amazing advances. Thus the grain export has increased from £226,182 
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to £392,250, and frozen meat from £1,194,545 to £2,793,599 (a gain of 
133°86 per cent.). 

“ Butter has increased over fourfold, the progress being from 
£251,280 to £1,380,460. ... 

“The figures for flax in the two years are £66,256 and £710,281. 

“‘Gold shows an increase from £887,865 to £1,987,501, or 123.85 per 
cent. 

“ Provisions, tallow, timber, &c., have advanced 80.54 per cent. 

** Altogether our exports have increased from £9,035,148 to £14,633,272 
during the decade, or 61.07 per cent. 

‘The imports have nearly doubled, the figures being £6,788,020 and 
£13,291,694. 

“The cval output has increased from 719,546 tons to 1,537,838 tons. 

“The railway receipts have almost doubled, the increase being from 
£1,150,852 to £2,209,231. 

“The bank deposits (average of four quarters) have advanced from 
£13,927,217 to £19,074,960, and the assets from £17,746,421 to 
£20,893,096. The number of depositors in savings banks has nearly 
doubled, and the amount to credit has more than doubled, the figures 
being £4,066,594 to £8,839,307. 

“The number of policies in force in the Government Insurance Office 
has increased from 32,907 to 44,194, and the amount insured from 
£9,232,543 to £11,261,080.” 


Break down the ring fences of land monopoly, and there will be but 
little need of ‘‘ machinery ’”’ to bring the starved lands and the starved 
hands together. 


There are others besides Mr. Rider Haggard who need to learn 

“ Churchi- thislesson. The “ half-baked” Free Traders of the 
Tae Cobden Club, for example, the leaders of the 

anity hd * T.L.P. and the L.R.C., and last, but by no means 
Christianity. least, our churches and our chapels. That the so- 
called National Church should not only acquiesce in, but actually aid 
and abet the divorcing of the nation from its land, but serves to show 
the great gulf fixed between Christianity and ‘ Churchianity.” 
And at a time when the Church disdains not to profit by the 
unrighteous Anti-Education Acts, adorned with the episcopal 
‘‘ Wear and Tear Clause”; when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
regards slavery in South Africa as “a regrettable necessity,” and 
refuses to meet a deputation of the unemployed because he has not 
yet studied, and does not know the solution of the unemployed 
problem, it is enough to move one to laughter—or to tears—to 
find the Bishop of Birmingham moving in the Houses of Convo- 
cation.? 

“That his Grace the President (this same Archbishop of Canterbury !) 
be respectfully requested to direct the appointment of a Joint Committee 
of Convocation and of the House of Laymen to consider whether special 


measures are needed, and, if so, what measures, in order to strengthen 
and give consistency to the moral witness of the Church on certain 


1 July 4, 1905. 
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current abuses of commerce, on gambling, and on certain other prevalent 
offences against the moral law; and that such Committee should co- 
operate, if possible, with a similar Committee of the Province of York, 
and take counsel with other men of experience in such manner as seems 
good to them.” 


The Bishop of Hereford, one of the few Bishops who can 
with any show of consistency speak on such a subject, suggested 
that the proposed committee should be a “‘ Standing Moral Par- 
poses Committee of the Church”; while the Bishop of Southwark 
said that 


“ The conviction of his life had been that the two great powers of 
religion and morality should be kept together, but people had always 
been trying—perversely or unconsciously—to separate them.” 


And his Grace of Canterbury 


“felt sure that the discussion would do good, and would dissipate the 
extraordinary belief that the clergy confined their attention to pure 
doctrine and forms of worship, and were not concerned with the way in 
which these doctrines bore upon the ordinary forms of life!” 


The resolution quoted above singles out gambling—or rather one 
5 form of gambling—for special reprobation. But, 
Gambling 45 the Canadian Single Taxer points out: 


and Un- 


employment. ‘The most pernicious of all gambling is speculating 

in land values. Notso much because it enables some 
men to get rich at the expense of others and to live without working, 
as because it is based upon a denial of the equal right of all men to the 
use of the earth. Because of this denial men are deprived of the right 
to labour except by consent of the earth-lords, and thus often condemned 
to idleness. It is this that perpetually keeps our labour market over- 
stocked, wages low, and maintains amid advancing wealth poverty, des- 
titution and suffering among the wealth producers. 

“ Until this kind of gambling is stamped out, it is idle to make the 
less important forms illegal, and it can only be done by taxing all the 
profit out of mere land ownership apart from its use, and the abolition of 
all other forms of taxation, and this is the Single Tax.” 


I would commend this view of the question to those well-mean- 
ing members of the Christian Social Union who, writing to the Press - 
in support of the Unemployed Bill, tell us, and no doubt in all sin- 
cerity, that they 


“believe that it is the duty of the community to regard the least of its 
members with the reverence due to the brother of our Lord Christ, and, 
at the common cost, to put within the reach of honest effort the possi- 
bility of a right human development ;” and that “the enforced idleness 
of any man who is genuinely able and willing to work is not merely an 
individual misfortune which can be left to the rash and irregular action 
of voluntary relief, but is a social disaster and a public peril, against 
which the Christian spirit constrains the community to seek and organise 
a permanent remedy.” 
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What “ remedy ” of them all can enable a man, no matter how 
“ genuinely able and willing to work,” to work otherwise than on 
“the land”? If even “ the least of its (the community’s) 
members” is a ‘brother of our Lord Christ,” is he not equally 
with all the other brothers—even equally with the greatest of 
them—co-heir to the bounties of the All Father? Andcan it be 
that the All Father has been so niggardly that if the common 
right of all to the bounties of Nature be recognised and secured, 
“the possibility of a right human development” will not thereby 
be “ put within the reach of honest effort ” ? 


Russia’s acute internal crisis is but one more illustration of one of 
the sternest lessons of experience—that no nation 
which, whether through ignorance or greed, allows 
itself to be used as an engine for the oppression of 
others can itself be free. Since 1886 the workers 
in this country have allowed the Tories to use them to maintain the 
ascendancy of the landed classes in Ireland, and in their turn they 
themselves have been dominated for nearly twenty years by the 
landlord party. In 1900 the Nonconformists and the Trade 
Unionists gave the present Government a mandate to steal the 
liberties of the Transvaal and the Orange River Free State, and by 
this very Government their own liberties have been filched from 
them. _ And this is the universal teaching of history. Happily, 
however, the people of Russia, like the people of this country, are 
awaking from their lethargy. On all hands the workmen and the 
peasantry are clamouring for the ending of the war; and the naval 
mutinies at Odessa and at Libau, and the refusal of regiment after 
regiment to take any further part in the wholesale butchery of their 
defenceless fellow countrymen, their wives and children, make it 
manifest to all men that the long night of autocracy and bureau- 
cracy is nearing its close. And how directly the peasants strike at 
the true cause of all the trouble! 


Russia’s 
Home 
Troubles. 


“The wrath of the awakening peasants,” says the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, “is naturally directed against 
all who seem to be depriving them of the necessities of life, whether these 
be the cantonal administrators who inflexibly exact the payment of taxes, 
or the landed proprietors who hold the land for want of which the 
peasant is starving. He does not understand abstract political theories ; 
as a rule he has no conception of the more remote causes of his misery. 
He simply knows that to live and to save his children from disease and 
death he must have more land.” 

“Of petitions to the Emperor,” he adds, ‘‘one signed by 10,000 
peasants of a district in the province of Kherson reads, in part, as follows: 
‘Our Emperor! We peasants, assembled in our village meetings, present 
thee our thanks for the new rights given us by the Rescript of 
February 18 (March 8), 1905, to the Minister of the Interior. Sire! 
Our hearts are filled with joy and hope at the thought that for us, too, at 
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last it will be possible to declare aloud our needs through our representa- 
tives. .. . Sire! Thy people has suffered to the full. May the time 
soon come when we shall be freed from oppression, wrong, darkness, and 
hopeless want. We live by the land, and because of our want of 
development we can live in no other way. But our land has long been 
insufficient to feed us and our children. . . . Hear, sire, the prayer of 
thy people, and summon us speedily to share in the business of State!’” 


While another petition, presented by the peasants of the Kharkoff 
province, says: 


“The land that was given us by thy grandfather remains as it was, but 
the people have multiplied beyond all counting. Those who received 
parcels of land have five or six sons, and these have grown children, and 
all without land. Very often there falls to one soul less than half a 
desugatin, and many families have no land at all, and we must go and 
seek work. Every kopeck costs us hard toil, and to earn it we must 
strain every sinew and listen to swearing and all kinds of oaths and 
abuse. It is we, the peasants, who work all the land, and others get the 
fruit of our labours. For us remains only hunger, cold, and the rough 
shout that we are robbers and scoundrels. Consider, O Emperor, whether 
this be so, whether it be true. Taxes and all kinds of Excise duties have 
thoroughly crushed and ruined us, and because of this we have great lack 
in almost everything. And because of the lack half our children die, and 
those who remain alive grow up weak and frail, of little use for farm work 
or military service. All this is hurtful both for us and for the whole of 
our mother Russia.” 


Count Tolstoi has lent the weight of his powerful advocacy to 
the demand of the peasantry for the freeing of the land. The 
peasants, he tells us, 


“ expect and desire one thing, the liberation of the land from the law of 
property, common ownership of the land. When they are no longer 
deprived of the land their children will no longer go to the factories, or 
if they do, they will themselves settle their hours and wages.” } 


A hint this for our Socialist friends. And Tolstoi, with Henry 
George, proposes to make land common property by means of the 
taxation of land values. ‘‘ Personally ” (he says), “I regard Henry 
George’s scheme as the most just, beneficent, and, above all, prac- 
ticable of all the schemes I am acquainted with.”? 


While the peaceful settlement of the differences between Norway 
and Sweden seems, unfortunately, rather more 
Wanted: A doubtful than before, a happier result has been 


oe arrived at in regard to the Morocco incident, In 
* the “ Tag” even Baron Kardoff, the aged leader of 

the Free Conservatives in the Reichstag and the Prussian Diet, who 
is recognised by all parties asa champion of the national idea, having 
all his life belonged to the most intimate circle of the late Prince 


1 Yiees, March 11, 1905. 
2 Pamphlet, To the Working People of all Countries, Free Age Press, 14d. 
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Bismarck, strongly supports a pacific policy, saying that the Morocco 
question is not worth a quarrel between two civilised nations. In 
the Daily News Baron d’Estournelles de Constant makes a notable 
plea for peace. And the Paris correspondent of that paper, sum- 
marising an important interview in the Journal with Herr Theodor 
Barth, the Radical Liberal leader in the Reichstag, says : 


“Herr Barth expresses his conviction . . . that the vast mass of the 
German people . . . would regard a Franco-German war as a crime. .. . 

“In Dr. Barth’s view the Moroccan affair is, in itself, a mere trifle— 
deriving its incidental importance from the fact that it has opened up, 
for universal interest and discussion, the general theme of politico- 
economic relations between Germany and France. Something more than 
an accord between France and Germany is needed, the Radical-Liberal 
leader continues: that something is an Anglo-German ‘ entente.’ 

“He ... acknowledges the great service which Freneh politicians 
have, ever since the beginning of the Moroccan affair, rendered to the 
general cause of peace, by their constant declaration that the Anglo- 
French accord has nothing in it indicating unfriendliness to Germany. 
In this compliment to France he includes specially the democratic Press. 

“ Between our two countries (France and Germany) there is no real 
clash of interests. A little good will on either side is all that is needed 
to dissipate grudges that, after all, have no serious basis. . . . Public 
opinion in Germany is genuinely friendly to France. 

“We have our Chauvinists. So have you French people, for that 
matter. But only study the masses of the German people, the thinking, 
working elements of Germany ; question them, and find out, if you can, 
even in these days of heated controversy, any impulse of hatred or of 
anger against your countrymen! This thinking, laborious Germany of 
ours desires peace. . . . So then it is now our duty to prepare the way 
for this new entente, indispensable to the peace and the progress ot 
Europe . . . an entente with England, as well as with France. 

“Dr. Barth believes that on the English side this next beneficent 
achievement in international polity will be the work of the Liberal party. 

‘So the sooner you get rid of your Balfourite-Chamberlainite régime 
the more pleased will be the German Parliamentarians and people. 

“For, says Dr. Barth, the English Liberal Party is a Free Trade 
party—the party of the ‘ Open Door, and of good will to all nations ; and 
Germany has a vital interest in the maintenance of the policy of Free 


Trade.” 

In this connection it is the more to be regretted that Prince von 
Buelow should have committed the blunder of forbidding M. 
Jaures, the greatest peace advocate among the French Socialists, 
to speak in Berlin. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


In the WESTMINSTER REVIEW of May last we briefly referred to 
the fifth volume (recently published) of Saggio circa la Ragione Logica 
di tutte le cose,1 by Pietro Ceretti; we have since received from the 
publishers a copy of the whole work, and take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging their courtesy. The work is so large and 
important that it is impossible for us to give anything like an 
adequate notice of it, or do much more than commend it to the 
attention of our readers. Though nominally in five volumes, it is in 
nine parts, each of which extends to a volume of considerable bulk ; 
the work in fact comprises not less than five thousand pages, besides 
some hundreds more consisting of introductions and notes by Pro- 
fessor Pasquale D’Ercole. The original of this work was written 
by Ceretti in Latin under the assumed name of Theophilus Eleutherus, 
which to some extent, perhaps, accounts for the slow recognition of 
its merits, The Latin edition was entitled Pasaclogices Specimen, 
which D’Ercole renders Saggio di Panlogica; but the longer title of 
the Italian edition expresses more fully the thought of the author. 
A notice prefixed to the first volume of this translation contains 
Ceretti’s defence of his choice of Latin as the language best adapted 
for all speculative sciences, and especially for philosophical treatises; 
in justification the author refers to the example of the scholastics 
and of Bacon, Hobbes, Leibniz, Spinoza, &c. Still we think his 
choice an unfortunate one ; for though at one time the use of Latin 
secured the widest attention to a book, in the present day, we fear, 
it is more likely to doom it to comparative obscurity until it is 
rescued, as in the present case, by some able and sympathetic 
translator. A further inconvenience that the author himself felt is 
that the modern philosophical vocabulary (largely made in Germany) 
is often without any Latin equivalents, and Ceretti was often com- 
pelled to coin words in Latin form to supply the deficiency, some- 
times with a result not pleasing to a Latinist. This fine Italian 
edition has, however, brought Ceretti’s work more within the reach 

4 Saggio eirca la Ragione Logica di tutte le cosi. (Pasaelogices Specimen). Versione 


dal latino del Professore Carlo Badini e con note e introduzione di Pasquale 
D'Ercole. Torino. Unione Tipographico—Editrice, 5 Vols. 1888-1905. 
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of the reading public, and for the whole of the very lucid transla- 
tion we are indebted to Professor Carlo Badini, with the exception 
of part of the first volume, which was executed by Professor E. 
Antonietti. With this translation, and Professor I)’Ercole’s intro- 
ductions and notes as a guide, the work is rendered easily accessible 
to allinterested in philosophy, and there is no longer any excuse for 
its neglect. We may add that the first part was published in 1888 
and the final volume in the present year. Pietro Ceretti, who was born 
in 1823, and diedin 1884, at first devoted himself to poetry,and became 
known by a translation of Schiller; this was followed by Elionora 
di Toledo, Prometeo, Pellegrinaggia in Italia, and translations from 
Goethe. About 1860 he turned his attention to philosophy: and in 
1864 gave the world the first part of his great book. Ceretti designated 
his system Panlogica, the scope and significance of which is that the 
logical idea of Hegel is enlarged to the universal reality, or the 
constituent principle of all reality, which is the true ideal, both 
natural and spiritual. This principleCeretti calls Logo (consciousness) 
which is considered by him under three aspects—or universal 
moments—(1) Logo in sé; (2) Logo per sé; and (8) Logo con sé. 
The first corresponding to the logical idea of Hegel; the second 
and third corresponding to the nature and spirit of the same. 
These three aspects constitute the three parts of his philosophy, 
which are thus described: (1) The Esologia, or doctrine of the 
Logo in sd; (2) The Essologia, or doctrine of the Logo per sé; 
(3) The Autologia, or doctrine of the Logo con st. The three 
together forming the one doctrine of the Logo or Consciousness. 
Professor D’Ercole claims for the system of Ceretti that it is 
philosophy in the broadest sense, and not a philosophy of any parti- 
cular school, either pantheistic, theistic, evolutionary, materialist, or 
positivist. Ceretti aimed at combining the history of thought, 
usually called philosophy, with the philosophy of Nature, and the 
philosophy of mind or psychology, thus creating a universal system. 
No Italian school has hitherto produced a philosophy of Nature in 
the large modern sense of the word, and even Hegel in treating of 
the ‘inorganic Sciences occupies less than one hundred and thirty 
pages, while Ceretti devotes the whole of one large volume to the 
subject, his knowledge of it being drawn from the greatest autho- 
rities, from Galileo and Descartes to Darwin and Lord Kelvin; but 
Ceretti, though depending upon others for information, exhibits not 
only wide general knowledge of the various sciences, but intimate 
acquaintance with details. His competence for treating of philo- 
sophy the work itself puts beyond doubt. The most interesting 
question with regard to Ceretti’s philosophy is that of its relation 
to the philosophy of Hegel, to which it bears some resemblance. No 
doubt Ceretti is in some measure indebted to Hegel, but it is 
claimed for him by his chief expositor, D’Ercole, that he is a 
VoL. 164.—No, 2. Q 
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good deal more than an Hegelian, and that there is a wide distinc- 
tion between them. In order to make this distinction plain we 
must avail ourselves of a passage from D’Ercole’s Introduction to 
the third volume of the work. “The Hegelian absolute (cost 
scriveva 10) is the Idea, first in itself (Logic) becoming exterior 
(Nature) and returning to itself (Spirit). Ceretti, on the contrary, 
thinks the Spirit is not only the Idea returning to itself, but rather 
the Idea in itself (pure thought, Logic) and out of itself (Nature). 
The Spirit is the terminus (principio) absolute, in which the Idea 
itself is manifested. Spirit and Idea are regarded by Ceretti as 
inseparable in the sense that where the Spirit is there is the pure 
Idea, and vice versa ; or to put it differently, without the Spirit there 
is neither Idea nor Nature. The Spirit is inseparable from Con- 
sciousness, which in its reality is thought (the thinking conscious- 
ness), which is veritably, in the ultimate analysis, the Logo. This 
is what Ceretti aimed at expounding in his system—of which the 
Esologia (or logico-metaphysical doctrine) is the first part, the Esso- 
logia (or philosophy of Nature) the second, and the Sinautologia (or 
the philosophy of the conscious spirit) the third. This distinction 
in the universal principle of the two philosophers carries with it a 
corresponding distinction in the principle of their philosophy of 
Nature which in Hegelianism is the Idea natural, and in Cerettianism 
is the Consciousness as the Logo natural.” Many other points of 
difference between the two philosophers could be shown did our space 
allow. Ceretti’s attempt at a universal philosophy also suggests 
some comparison with Comte, but we can only refer to one point 
suggested by Comte’s famous theory of the three stages of human 
development—the Theological, the Metaphysical, and the Positive. 
Ceretti, on the contrary, describes the stages as estetica, intellectuale, 
and concetualle. The first isthe poetic and religious way of regarding 
Nature which gives birth to mythology, theology &c.; the second 
corresponds to Comte’s third stage—the scientific or positive way of 
regarding Nature, which is opposed to the first; and the third the 
reflective or philosophical, in which the other two are reconciled. 
Ceretti’s theory appears to us to be more in accordance with expe- 
rience than Comte’s. The space at our disposal permits us in these 
cursory notes to do scant justice to this important work, which we 
feel assured as it becomes more widely known will receive the atten- 
tion it deserves, and we expect that it will exercise considerable 
influence wherever it is read. But quite apart from Ceretti’s special 
theory, which appears to us to contain a large element of truth, the 
volumes are profoundly interesting and suggestive in abundance of 
details, the masterly survey of philosophy, ancient and modern, the 
extensive field covered by the philosophy of Nature, and the illustra- 
tions supporting the author's view of the intellectual development 
of mankind. 





History and Biography. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Fall of enthusiasm for his subject, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
succeeded in writing an excellent Life of James Watt, in which 
the personality of the man is not merged in the inventor. There 
was nothing of the limitations of interest which we are accustomed 
to associate with specialists about Watts. He was, in the language 
of Lord Jeffrey, “curiously learned in many branches of antiquity, 
metaphysics, medicine and etymology, and perfectly at home in all 
the details of architecture, music and law; well acquainted with 
most of the modern languages, and familiar with their most recent 
literature.” 

Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, was assassinated by an anarchist ; 
her sister, the Duchess d’Alencgon, perished in the flames that con- 
sumed a charity bazaar at Paris; whilst Maria Sophia, perhaps the 
most beautiful and high-spirited of the three, still survives in poor 
circumstances. Her fate is really the most tragic of all these 
daughters of the ancient princely house of Wittelsbach. Married 
when quite a girl to Francis Marie Leopold, whom she had never 
seen before, her honeymoon was spent at the bedside of her 
father-in-law, the dying “ Bomba,” Ferdinand II., who seems to 
have conceived a strong affection for her. Her husband, the Duke 
of Cabria, and heir to the Two Sicilies, was shy, embarrassed, lacked 
force of character, and had been wretchedly educated. Oa May 22, 
1859, he succeeded to the throne, which was being undermined by 
Cavour’s plans for a coalition between Sardinia and Naples. A little 
more than a year afterwards the Garibaldians entered Naples, and 
the roi fainéant and his bride retired to Gaeta, the “ Gibraltar of 
Italy.” There Maria Sophia showed during the long siege that 
example of courage and tenderness to the wounded that earned her 
the name of the “heroine of Gaeta.” The whole sad story of her 
life is excellently told by Miss Clara Tschudi, in her Maria Sophia, 
Queen of Naples,2 which has been carefully translated by Miss 
Ethel Harriet Hearn. Maria Sophia is the prototype of Frédérique 
in Dandet’s Les Rois en Exil ; but “ Christian II.” is a gross libel 
on the unfortunate Francis, who died in 1894 at Arco. 

The Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ by Mr. T. O’Connor, is something 
more than a rifacimento of his biography of that statesman begun 
many years ago. The earlier work brought the life of Lord Bea- 


1 Life of James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. ‘Famous Scots” Series, London: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

2 Maria Sophia, Queen of Naples. By Clara Tschudi. Translated from the 
Norwegian, by Ethel Harriet Hearn, London. Swan-Sonnenschein & Co. 1905. 

3 The Life of Lord Beaconsfield. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Eighth Edition, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1905. 
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consfield down to the fall of Peel in 1846; the present one to the 
triumphant entry of the Prime Minister and Lord Salisbury into 
London after the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, who has consulted much of the latest literature on his 
subject, claims to have advanced no opinion which has not been 
tested by patient investigation of facts and by candid consideration, 
and to have pronounced no judgment without supplying the facts by 
which it can be tested. This may be so; but the question naturally 
arises as to whether so violent a partisan as Mr. O’Connor could, 
with every intention of being fair, so far divest himself of prejudice 
as to do justice to the character of a political opponent. We cannot 
blame Mr. O’Connor for having sought in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels an elucidation of the aims and character of that enigmatical 
personage. Thesame test, by no means a trustworthy one, has been 
applied by his admirers with ingenious but unsatisfactory results. 
This is the conclusion that Mr. O’Connor arrives at: ‘“ Throughout 
his whole career his sole absorbing thought has been himself, and 
that to carry out his own advancement he has sacrificed every 
principle which men hold dear ... playing with every feeling, 
with every public man, with every party, with every interest of 
England, with the recklessness of a foreigner to whom all these 
things were but as worthless cards in the great game of ambition 
he was playing.” The truth is that Beaconsfield was a politician 
of the type more common in the time of the Renaissance than in 
ours, and should, therefore, not be judged by a latter-day standard of 
conduct, 

Although Sir Henry Bessemer registered about a hundred and 
fifty inventions, his name will chiefly be remembered in connection 
with a process for converting iron into steel, which he announced 
to the public at the meeting of the British Association in 1856. 
Next in importance comes his invention of movable dies for embossed 
stamps, which he communicated to Sir Charles Presley in 1833, and 
by which he fondly hoped he would make his fortune. Having no 
friends at Court, he was driven from pillar to post, and unable to 
press his claims against the Government, which, by adopting his 
invention, had saved the revenue an enormous annual loss by 
forgery. It was not till 1878, when justly irritated by being re- 
fused permission to accept the Grard Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
he put his grievance before the British public, and was, in the 
following year, tardily rewarded by knighthood at the instance of 
Lord Beaconsfied. Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S.: an Autobiography,* 
is, unfortunately, incomplete, for it goes no further than the episode 
of the saloon steamer he designed in 1872, with the object of saving 
passengers from the miseries of mal-de-mer. The concluding chapter, 


1 Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S. An ‘TS 4 London : Offices of — 
ing, 35 and 36 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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which completes the narrative, is the work of his eldest son, Mr. 
Henry Bessemer. The book is well and profusely illustrated, and 
should appeal to a large public. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


A Raw Probationer,! by Miss (?) Ellis Dean, is a sound novel of 
the old-fashioned, sentimental type. The heroine, finding herself - 
penniless at her father’s death, determines to adopt nursing as a 
profession, and becomes a probationer at an infirmary in “the black 
country.” For a time the unsympathetic—in some cases, hostile— 
attitude of the nurses towards her renders her life unbearable; but 
the advent of gentle Mary Winston brought present joy and future 
happiness. Miss Dean’s pictures of hospital nurses is not an 
alluring one. She seems, however, to possess full knowledge of the 
subject. 

The Truth of Christianity,? by Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, is, in several 
respects, a remarkable manual of apologetics. The three parts into 
which it is divided deal respectively with Natural Religion, the 
Jewish Religion, and the Christian Religion. Although these sub- 
jects are discussed with studied simplicity, the work is conceived on 
scientific lines. The arguments are admirably marshalled; diffi- 
culties are not evaded, but met fairly. Although primarly intended 
for laymen, clergy of all denominations will derive benefit from 
perusing this work, which is of an unsectarian character. 

In Heretics, Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton runs a-tilt against many 
conspicuous shams and weaknesses in the modern man, especially 
his affectation of heterodoxy and condemnation of general theories. 
“General ideals used to dominate literature. They have been 
driven out by the cry of ‘art for art’s sake.’ General ideals used 
to dominate politics. They have been driven out by the cry of 
‘ efficiency,’ which may be roughly translated as ‘ politics for politics’ 
sake,’” Mr, Chesterton has justly acquired the reputation of being 
& writer of brilliant paradoxes, but it is difficult to regard him as a 
champion of orthodoxy—be it religious, philosophical, or political. 
Nevertheless, in a certain sense, Heretics is a diatribe against the 
vicious modern notion that mental progress is necessarily always 
concerned with the breaking of bonds, the effacing of boundaries, 


1 A Raw Probationer. By Ellis Jean. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 

8 The Truth of Christianity. By Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.8.0. Fifth Edition. 
London: Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. 1905. 
“ue By Gilbert K. Chesterton. London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
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the rejection of dogmas. ‘“ But if there be such a thing as mental 
growth, it must mean the growth into more and more definite con- 
victions, into more and more dogma. The human brain is a machine 
for coming to conclusions; if it cannot come to conclusions it is 
rusty. . . . Man can be defined as an animal that makes dogmas. 
As he piles doctrine on doctrine, and conclusion on conclusion, in 
the formation of some tremendous scheme of philosophy and religion, 
he is . . . becoming more and more human. Mr, Chesterton has 
scant sympathy with theories of life. He holds that ‘“ there is 
more simplicity in the man who eats caviare on impulse than in the 
man who eats grape-nuts on principle.” 

Deirdire and the Lay of the Children of Uisne! belong to the 
Cuchulain cycle of Gaelic sagas, and form one of the “ three sorrows 
of story-telling.” The lay which comprises the second part of this 
volume gives a different version of the story, and the manner of 
death of Deirdire and of the sons of Uisne from that of the prose 
tale. Both were written down, in 1867, from the recital of John 
Macneill, an aged cottar at Buaile-nam-bodach, in the Island of 
Barra. The original text and its translation by Mr. Alexander 
Carmichael are printed side by side. 

In The Rainbow Chasers, by Mr. John H. Whitson, young Dick 
Brewster has a desperate quarrel with his father on account of a 
Norwegian coquette of humble extraction in Arkansas, whereupon 
he gets drunk and fights his favoured rival, The latter is stabbed 
in the heart by a bystander, and Dick, unable to prove his innocence, 
is condemned for murder in the second degree. He makes his 
escape from prison, and five years later we find him prospering, 
under an assumed name, in Golden City, when he falls in love with a 
girl who is worthy of him. There is a blizzard and adventures 
innumerable on the Plains, and in the end he finds happiness. 
This capital story for boys contains six illustrations from drawings 
by Mr. Arthur E. Becker, 

We do not think that the idea of marrying a girl under false 
pretences, in order to secure a safe hiding-place for an ill-gotten 
diamond of marvellous size and lustre, has occurred to any novelist 
till Mr. Tom Gallon used it for the plot of Lagden’s Luck.3 The 
story is hardly a convincing one, but it will serve to divert 
readers of frankly sensational fiction. The character of Jane 
Nudds, the maid-of-all-work to the Micawber-like Mr. Clement 
Frith, is well-drawn. 

Early Shelley Pamphlets, by Mr. Percy Vaughan, first appeared 


1 Deirdire and the Lay of the Children of Uisne. Orally collected in the Island 
of Barra, and literally translated by Alexander Carmichael. London : David Nutt. 
1905. 

* The Rainbow Chasers. By John H. Whitson. London: Ward, Lock & Co. 1905. 

3 Lagden’s Luck. By TomGallon. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1905. 

4 Early Siclley Pamphlets. By Percy Vaughan. London: Watts &Co. 1905. 
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in The Literary Guide. Of the pamphlets published by the youthful 
Shelley between 1810 and 1816, the Address to the Irish People is 
the only one now represented by more than half a dozen copies. 
As a copy of Victor and Cazire recently sold for £600, and that of 
another pamphlet for £530, some details about them should be of 
interest to the general public. 

First in the Field,’ by Miss (?) Ellen Ada Smith, is a story of 
unusual originality, pathos, and power. The main interest lies in 
the clashing of masterful minds, first of the proud beauty, Catherine 
Dudenay, and the widowed doctor, Austin; secondly, of the farmer 
Wyngate and his gentle wife, who, from her deathbed, not only 
succeeds in saving her son from being brought up coarse and illi- 
terate, but also in breaking down the barrier of pride which 
threatened to wreck Catherine’s happiness. The latter’s rescue 
from the burning mill is very ably described, 

Tom Gerrard,? by Mr. Louis Becke, is a fine racy story of the 
lights and shadows of life in the Australian “bush,” written sym- 
pathetically and from first-hand knowledge. It abounds with 
thrilling incidents by field and flood, but the coarser aspects of cattle- 
farming are not obtruded. Tom Gerrard should take a high place 
among the novels that owe their existence to their author's vivid 
imagination and prolific pen. 

In a daintily-printed booklet Mr. Arthur Firbank gives us two 
short stories in marked contrast with each other, yet linked remotely 
by a thin thread of mysticism. The subject of Odette d’ Antrevernes® 
is a little high-born maid who wandered one night down to the 
river that lay beyond the grey old chiteau on the Loire, impelled by 
the hope that the Holy Mother would reveal+herself to her, as she 
had done to Bernadette. The vision was denied her, but her loving 
words saved a soul from self-destruction, The scene of A Study in 
Temperament is placed in the boudoir of a titled lady who was 
“noted for having the most beautiful hair in London.” There, 
amidst the most artificial surroundings, hung the picture of a 
Madonna: “A woman with a long pale face, leaning out of the 
clouds, the sins and sorrows of the whole world gathered in the 
wearied eyelids, and the red-gold of her hair”; and on it gazed for 
® moment the man who was seeking to persuade his hostess to elope 
with him. 


1 First in the Field. By Ellen Ada Smith. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 

2 Tom Gerrard. By Louis Becke. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

3 Odette d’Antrevernes, and A Study in Temperament. By Arthur Firbank 
London: Elkin Matthews. 1905. 
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POETRY. 


In Ellan Vannin,} Mr. Harrold Johnson, author of The Road- 
Makers and other Poems, chants the praises of the Isle of Man, and 
the bride whom he wooed and wonthere. The Celt, the opening line 
of which is taken from the motto on the Manx coat of arms, glows 
with patriotic fire : 

“Throw me, but I yet shall stand, 
For a free-born Celt am I; 


And a Celt in every land 
Shall a free man die.” 


Although many picturesque customs have 


“Gone with the mother-tongue, and gone 
With old-timed ways forgot.” 


yet Mr. Johnson has words of welcome for The Visitors, whose 
philistinism, however, is, in no small measure responsible for their 
disappearance. Zilan Vannin with its bright, fresh poetry gives us 
the innermost heart of Manxland. 


1 Ellan Vannin: Ballads and Verses of the Isle of Man. By Harrold Johnson. 
London: Watts & Co. 
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